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i ts publication of this part of the annaal volume’ has been 
delayed too long; but it is fo very interefting and im- 

portant, that we receive it with pleafure: we are forty that! 
it is not in our power to be minute in the account of the ar- 

ticles in proportion to. their conféquence.—The fir in this 
new part 15 

Article XIV. New Experiments upon Heat. By Col. Sir 

Benj. Thompfon, Knt. F.R.S.—Col. Thompfon has attempted 
an arduous tafk, but he has completed little: heihas led us to 
think, but he has net decided. We; however, owe him much: 
on account of the attempt. His obje& was to afcertaim what 
power a-vacuum had in conducting heat, and he chofe the moft 
perfe vacuum, thatof Torricelli, made by the affiftance of 
mercury, entirely cleared from air by boiling in the tabe.» His 
contrivances were ingenious; but this objection attends almoft: 
every one, that the tube which was exhaufted, touched in fome: 
point the tube of the thermometer, Or the commanication was 

made by a medium, whofe condudling power was greater tham! 
that of glafs. _It appeared, however, that the vacuum, even 
with this imperfection, was a worfe conduétor than air ;: {@ 
that, a fortiori, if it wére poflible entirely to infulate the 
thermometer, it would probably appear to.conduét: heat more 
imperfectly. But fome other circumitances may-influence the 
experiment ; for rarified air is:little inferior, in this’ power,. 
to common air. Moift air is a powerful conduéor of heat ¢: 
and our author argues a little too rapidly in explaining, from 
it, the cold we feel in damp weather. There are times whe 
it does not feem to have any power of this kind, for we.fome- 
times feel fultry fogs, though not fo often as cold ones; and 
he thould confider that they may condaét the fun’s heat to us, 
as well as carry off the animal heat. In fad their power, im 
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this refpeét, depends on evaporation; and the evaporation 
again on their electrical ftate. 

Colonel Thompfon tried alfo the conducting power of fixed 
air ; but his experiment at firft failed, from his not being 
aware of its expanfile power. It expands almoft twice as 
much as common air: it is nearly equalled in expanfile force 
by vitriolic acid air only, and exceeded but by alkaline air. 
We fhall feleé&t our author’s comprehenfive table of all his 
Experiments. 


* Mercury — — 1000 
Moitt air _ — 330 
Water ©“ — — 313 
Common air, denfity = 1 807152 
Rarefied air, denfity = + 80,28 
Rarefied air, denfity = ,4 78 


The Torricellian vacuum - 65.’ 
- Thefe Experiments fhould, we think, be carefully repeated. 


It will be obvious that fome error muft arife in exhaufting the 
receiver by an air-pump; for there would not otherwife have 
heen fo great a difference between rarefied air and the Torri- 
cellian vacuum, in its power of conduéting heat. Colonel 
Thompfon does not feem to be aware that, in every exhauftion, 
water is depofited on the fides of the receiver, and an inclofed 
thermometer finks a little. Each of thefe effeéts may make 
fome difference. In the continuation or repetition of his ex- 
periments,: we would advife him to pay fome attention to the 
ftate of eleGtricity of the air. If his accounts be true relat- 
ing to the vacuum, it will add to the difficulty of explaining 
the caufe of the tranfmiffion of heat from the fun, and will 
add a little force to the modern theory of its a€ting as a lu- 
minous body only. 

Art. XV. Hiltory and Diffe&tion of an extraordinary Intro- 
fufception. By J. Coakley Lettfom, M.D. F.R.S. and A.S, 
—-This is the molt extenfive introfufception that we remember 
ever. to haveheard of. ‘The arch of the colon was inverted, 
and received into the lower part of the fame gut which forms 
the figmoid flexure. The great refervoir of the faces was, 
therefore, the ileum, which was enlarged by their bulk, and 
anfwered, in fome degree, the purpole of the colon. The 
fymptoms, fo far as we can learn from the imperfect account 
annexed;:iwere thofe of dyfentery only. The relation of the. 
diffeftion;.hby Mr. Whately, is uncommonly clear and accurate. 

Art.. XVI. New Experiments on the Ocular Spectra of 
Light.and Colours. By R.: Waring Darwin, M. D.—Thefe 
Experiments. cannot, with ftrict propriety, be called new ; 
many of them are familiar to us, though we are not able to 
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fay that they have been publithed in any other volume: fome 
are really new; and the explanations are frequently ingenious, 
and generally fatisfactory. Ocular fpectra are the images which 
remain on the retina after looking attentively on any bright 
object, and continue, when the eyes are fhut, with different 
hues, varied appearances, not always permanent, but re- 
curring at intervals. The experiments are varied, by fub- 
ftituting different objects of different colours, in various cir- 
cumftances. In the firft fet of experiments, the fpectrum 
alternately appears and difappears, or its colours change: 
when the eye is preffed there is a flath of light; when a perfon 
becomes dizzy by turning rapidly round, the objetts feem to 
librate. From thefe facts Dr. Darwin concludes that light 
does not act by mechanical impulfe, or chemical combination, 
as thefe phenomena are inconfiftent with either ; but that, in 
producing thefe fpectra, the retina itfelf is active. 


‘ It is not abfurd to conceive, that the retina may be ftimu- 
lated into motion, as well as the red and white mufcles which 
form our limbs and veffels; fince it confifts of fibres, like thofe 
intermixed with its medullary fubitance. ‘To evince this ftruc- 
ture, the retina of an ox’s eye was fufpended ina glafs of warm 
water, and forcibly torn in ‘a few places; the edges of thefe 
parts appeared Jagged and hairy, and did not contract and be- 
come {mooth like fimple mucus, when it is diftended tili it 
breaks; which fhews that it confifts of fibres; and this its 
fibrous conftruction became itill more diftinet to the fight, by 
adding fome cauftic alkali to the water, as the adhering mucus 
was firft eroded, and the hair-like fibres remained floating in 
the veffel. Nor does the degree of tranfparency of the retina 
invalidate the evidence of its fibrous ftructure, fince Leeuwen- 
hoek has fhewn that the cryftalline humour. itfelf confifts of 
fibres. (Arcana Nature, vol. i. p. 70.) 

* Hence it appears, that as the mufcles have larger fibres 
intermixed with a fmaller quantity of nervous medulla, the 
organ of vilion has a greater quantity of nervous medulla in- 
termixed with fmaller fibres ; and it is probable that the loco- 
motive mufcles, as well as the vafcular ones, of microfcopic 
animals, have much greater tenuity than thefe of the retina. 

‘ And befides the fimilar laws, which will be thewn in this 
paper to govern alike the actions of the retina and of the muf- 
cles, there are many other analogies which exift between thems 
They are both originally excited into action by irritations, both 
act nearly in the {ame quantity of time, are alike ftrengthened 
or fatigued by exertion, are alike painful if excited into a¢tion 
when they are in an inflamed ftate, are alike liable to paralyfis, 
and to the torpor of old age.’ 


We have been induced to pay a particular attention to this 
paflage, becaufe much of the fubfequent reafoning depends 
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upon it, and becaufe we think it refts on an infecure foun- 
dation. This mode of argument confounds the fun&tions of 
the true nerves, and of the mufcular fibres: we have no evi- 
dence of contraction taking place in fibres purely medullary, 
While the mufcles owe their activity to nerves, there will be 
fome general properties in which they agree; but, in this 
inftance, we not only find contragtion attributed to them, but 
2 repetition of contraction independent of the will. The au- 
thor may allege, that any mufcle firongly flimulated will have 
thefe repeated contractions, thefe involuntary librations ; but 
the original objection will always return, that the nervous 
fibres are evidently diftiné& from mufcular, and that a fibrous 
ftru€ture is not a proof of a mufcular one, for it is found in 
the brain, and in every membrane. There is a purely nervous 
function of a fimilar kind, which may help to explain the 
fabject, without our recurring to any contraction of the retina; 
itis, that the offices of the nerves are temporarily deftroyed by 
their action; a fenfible interval is required for them to recover 
again the power of fuffering ;. and, in thofe experiments where 
the fpecirum vanifhes and re-appears, there muft have always 
been a ftrong light. A property of the mind is probably de- 
rived from this nervous peculiarity, and may alfo contribute 
to explain thefe appearances. The attention, long and inva- 
riably fixed on any object, is foon weakened, and at laft de- 
ftroyed ; the objeét no longer makes an impreffion; the mind 
feels a temporary palfy, like the organ of fenfe. Every one who 
has made thefe experiments knows how clofely and accurately 
the attention muft be exerted, in the nicer trials, to perceive the 
fpectra ; and, therefore, their fits of appearing may be partly 
owing to thefe momentary defeéts in attention. Befides, every 
one who has attended to experiments of this kind, perceives 
a great difference in the fpetrum and the objet: the former 
is a flitting vifionary appearance, an ‘ unreal mockery ;’ it in 
fa&t comes nearef{ to the embodied images of adream. Not- 
withftanding thefe fuggeftions may have fome influence, it is 
more probable that the fpettra arife, in fome inftances, from 
a continuation of the aétion excited by the object, with vari- 
ations, from the fources which Dr..Darwin has very properly 
explained: fometimes from a greater mobility of thofe parts 
of the nervous organ formerly excited, and which, from any 
accidental ftimulus, render a repetition of the former actions 
more eafy than a different combination. This. is a principle 
of a very wide extent, in the phyfiology of the human mind, 
and will admit of many illuftrations. We can only hint at it 
in this place. But to return. Whatever explanation may be 
given of the fpectra, we muft not confound the fun¢tions of 
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the mufcles and nerves without other evidence: there is nO 
power which the proper nerves have in fo {mall a proportion 
as contractility ; and, when we fpeak of the tenfion and tone 
of the nerves, it muft always be fuppofed to arife from the 
ftates of the arteries which attend them. This is not the only 
part where the author {peaks of the {pafmodic aétions of the 
retina: his fifth fection is almoft exclufively confined to it; 
but we need not add to our account, fince the facts are of a 
fimilar kind. 

While we have offered our.doubts on this part of Dr. Dar- 
win’s paper, we ought to add, that his Experiments on Ocular 
Spectra in general, are properly diverfified, clearly explained, 
and often moft happily illuftrated, by fsmilar effets in other 
parts of the animal fvftem : the fubje& is in general greatly 
elucidated ; and we only regret that, to give a proper account 
of the paper, our article muft be of equal extent with his. 
In the conclufion, the author afks whether mufcular fibres may 
not exilt in the retina, too fmall for dete&tion. If there was 
a greater connection between the ideas of light and colours 
and mufcular contra€tion than between thefe and a purely 
nervous action, confifting of vibratory motions of an elattic 
fluid, we fhould be induced to acquiefce in the fufpician ; 
but at bei it is gratuitous and infufficient. In other refpects 
it may be injurious, as it may lead us from inveitigating the 
true caufes. 

Art. XVII. Obfervations on fome Caufes of the Excefs of 
the Mortality of Males above that of Females. By Jofeph 
Clarke, M. D.—The number of males that are born exceeds 
that of females ; but this difference feems to be compenfated 
by the greater proportion of males who die at an early age. 
At leaft it appeared to be fo in the Lying-in Hofpital at 
Dublin. From the very accurate regifter kept at this hofpital, 
fome faéts of confequence are deduced; but we apprehend 
that this paper fhould only be confidered as the firft in.a feries 
of enquiries to afceriain the proportional number of each fex, 
not only born, but reared to the age of fourteen years. The 
caufe of the different numbers lies deeper than is fufpected : 
the final caufe fo commonly affigned, that is, to fupply the 
waftes of wars, the deaths occafioned by hard labour, expofure 
to wet and cold, and unwholefome inanufactures ; or the phy- 
fical one of our author, have not fo much force as has been 
commonly fuppoted, if itis a fa&, as we have been credibly 
informed, that, in countries where polygamy is allowed, the 
proportion of females born is the greateft, Is it not probable 
that the proportions may have depended on the conftitutions 
of each race, as influenced by external caufes, while the 
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manners and cuftoms have followed, inftead of influencing 
this peculiarity ? 

Dr. Clarke obferves, that males grow to a greater fize than 
females; they are larger and heavier; fo that they require a 
better formation in the pelvis, to pafs with equal fafety. Con- 
fequently in great towns, where luxury and its effects, foftened 
bones, infirm health, fcrophula, and rickets prevail in the 
conftitutions of the mothers, the male foetus holds its life on 
a more uncertain tenure than the female one. But it is not 
only in the birth the male fcetufes fare fo hardly, for they re- 
quire more natrition than females ; and, in the arms of de- 
licate mothers, they often fuffer from a want of proper fup- 
plies : from this confideration Dr. Clarke explains a faét, that 
near 5 more twins die, and near “are ftill-born, than of fingle 
children. On the whole, in great towns the majority of the 
number of males is foon deftroyed by thefe premature deaths ; 
and our author obferves, that they really fend out of the hof- 
pital a greater proportion of females, 

In the fecond letter, Dr. Clarke examines the fize and bulk 
of new-born infants, of either fex, more particularly. On an 
average, tle weight of a new-born male was found to be feven 
pounds, five ounces, feven drachms ; the circumference of the 
head fourteen inches, and the dimenfions from ear to ear feven 
inches and a quarter. The refpective weights, &c, of females 
were, fix pounds, eleven ounces, fix drachms.—133—7§. The 
life of the mother was found to be principally endangered, 
where the bulk of the male’s head precluded the poffibility of 
its being born alive. 

The following obfervations are too curious to be abridged. 

‘ In reckoning children, weighing from 5} to 64, 6 pounds 
weight, and from 6} to 74, 7, and fo forth, in order to avoid 
fractions, I find the numbers of males and females, arranged 
according to their weight, to ftand as follow. 

Males. Females. 
Jb. 456 7 BQ 10]lbs. 45 6 7 8910 
N° 0 3-6 32 16 2 1|]N° 2914 25 82 0 

* Henee it appears, that the majority of males runs thus: 
feven, eight, fix, five ; whilft that of the females is feven, fix, 
five, eight. Hence alfo appears the merciful difpenfations of 
Providence tawards the female fex; for when deviations from 
the medium ftandard occur, it is remarkable that they are much 
more frequently below than above this ftandard. In 120 in- 
ftances there are only five children exceeding eight pounds and 
a half ip weight. ‘The fame may be obferved with regard to 
the fize of their heads, Only fix meafured above 143 inches 
jn circumference, and thefe all of the male fexs five meafured 
144, and one 15, In tran{fverfe dimenfions, only four exceeded 
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71, the Jargeft of which was 82; whereas deviations under the 
ftandard, in thefe particulars, were very numerous; never, 
however, under 12 around, and 64 acrofs.’ 

As we cannot finifh this volume in one article, we fhall ftop 
at this place; the remaining papers will nct require fo many 
remarks. 





-- 


Nenia Britannica: or, an Account of fome Hundred Sepulchres, 
of the Ancient Inhabitants of Britain. By the Rev. Fames 
Douglas, F. S.A. Folio. N°I—IV. §5. each. G. Nicol. 


]f Mr. Douglas be not an accurate chemift, he is an atten- 

tive antiquary. In the four Numbers which lie before us, 
we find very exact defcriptions of antiquities, difcovered by 
a careful opening of the {mall conic tumuli, which frequently 
occur in this ifland. ‘ Strange are the meanderings of anti- 
quaries, when they have no ground for conjecture!’ Bur, 
even when they have fome grounds, they often wander and 
lofe themfelves in little excentricities. Our author, more 
careful than his companions, is not wholly without this fail- 
ing ; and we may notice, as a fpecimen of this kind, the cu- 
rious note on the fix beads of rock cryftal, in the firft Number: 
yet we forgive him ; and fo will the reader, or he has no fond- 
nefs for thefe obfcure recondite difcuffions, which once were 
dignified by the name, affumed the femblance, and took the 
place of fcience. We fhould forgive him alfo, for the fake of 
fome very curious and uncommon remarks; for thofe very 
accurate tinted plates with which the work is adorned, that 
reprefent, with uncommon fidelity, the very particular ape 
pearance of relics, long fince buried. We were not fond 'of 
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the author’s company in the elaboratory ; but he shall be our~ « 


‘companion in the graves.” While we think of Ophelia, we 
muft remark, that in fome of thefe tumuli he found ‘ fhards, 
flints, and pebbles,” direéted to be thrown, by our great 
dramatift, on the body of this amiable and interefting fuicide ; 
and which feem to fhew that the interred have been culpable 
in the fame way. 

It will be ufelefs to defcribe the various articles found in 
the tumuli, becaufe in themfelves they are of little confee 
quence, and are valuable only as they illuftrate hiftorical re- 
cords, and the manners of antiquity. We fhall tranfcribe 
fome of the remarks which they have fuggefted to our author: 
the following relates to a perforated fpoon, ornamented with 
garnets, 

‘ This perforated fpoon appears to have been a magical imple- 
ment, and to have anfwered the ufe of the fieve and fheers, 
defcribed in the third Idyllium of Theocritus : 
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Esore ngs Arygos t arhabexn, KODKINOMANTIE 

A Wear Wowrcysvga, magaioalic, vex Eyw pev 

Thy oAos eynesnote Ty Ok atv Aoyoy Bdeya Bone 
Tt was fufpended by a ftring, which perforated the hole at the 
handle; and feems to have been thus ufed. Illam admini- 
ftrant cribro forcipi impofito et forcipe binis tantum apprehenfa 
atque elevato digitis etfi denique; praefatis precibus et reci- 
tatis nominibus fulpeorum quorumque; appellato cribrim, 
vel tremit, vel nuat, vel convertitur, cum arguunt reum fae 
Jeris, de cyjus autiore queliio inftitutitur. Joannes Georgius 
Godelmanus, lib. i. cap. v, p, 45. Subfequent difcoveries in 
thefe kind of tumuli will thew the /leers, another fpecimen of 
the fieve of a different form, and various other implements, 
defcriptive of various orders of magic in ufe among the ancients 
from the earlieft period cf time, and tranfmitted to the modern 
ages from the eaftern nations ; from whence, in the courfe of 
this work, we fhall find thefe tumuli relics to have been intro 
duced into this ifland. 

* In the luxurious reign of Charles If, which, with the ex- 
tirpation of fanaticifm, alfo eradicated all fuperftitious belief 
in thefe cuftoms, we find Buttler mentions the magical virtue 
of the fieve and Sheers,’ 

‘¢ In magic he was deeply read, 

As he that made the brazen head, 

Profoundly fkill’d in the black art, 

As Englith Merlin for his heart; 

But far more fkillful in the fpheres, 

Than he was at the fieve and fheers.”” Hud. Cant. If. 
Again we.have, 

‘¢ Than th’ ocracle of fieve and fheers 

That turn as certain as the fpheres.” Cant. III. 

* A pretended divination, at this day, is made with thefe 
inftruments in feveral places; and fomewhat in the manner as 
defgribed by Godeijmanus,’ 


We mafi omit the difcuffions into which Mr. Douglas is 
drawn by the difcovery of the cryftal ball ; the cryftal of fpe- 
culation, through which the angels, if properly invoked and in 
good humour, show ‘ things pait, prefent, and to come.? He 
has engaged in a compiehenfive hiftory of this mode of divi- 
nation, which would be very emiertaining, if we did not feel 
the mortification which muft arife on feeing the homan mind 
finking fo low. ‘Thefe infatuations, however, are of confe- 
quence in compiling its hiitory ; and we have not feen a more 
fatisfa€tory account of them, in fo fhort a compafs, as our au- 
thor has afforded ys, 

Near Afh, in Kent, are found many relics and Roman remains; 
from which it has been conjeétured that this was the burial- 
place belonging to the ftation at Richborough. The opinion is, 
how- 
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however, controverted by Mr. Douglas, on good grounds, 
particularly on account of the diftance, and a coin of Jufti- 
nian, difcovered there, though Juftinian lived in the fixth 
century, when Richborough was in the hands of the Saxons, 
and difmantled, It remains, therefore, to be explained, what 
the very intimate connection of this place with the Roman 
fiations was: here is ample room for the conjectures of the 
antiquary, fince the real {pots of many ftations are by no means 
indifputably fettled. 

The following remarks, arifing from the difcovery of the 
jron umbo of a fhield, and fome quotations from Offian, to 
illuftrate its ufe, deferve to be feletied. 


‘ Far be it from my thoughts toenter the lifts of Mr. Macpher- 
fon’s friends or oponents, and to ufe my materials in this work as 
an apology for fupporting either party. I wifhto be clear of 
any literary controverfy, knowing too well how {mall and fub- 
tle is the pivot which turns the fincerity of men’s views, and the 
impartiality of their intentions, againit their private comforts < 
I fha!l, however, ingenuoufly alert, that, on repeated perufal of 
his poems, I have found a ftrong analogy i in the defcriptions of 
the funereal cuftoms of the people whom the poems celebrate, 
with the actual difcovery of ancient remains taken from tumuli, 
as well as an infinite number of other fa¢ts that relate to the 
fame ; which convinces me that either Mr. Macpherfon mutt 
have been profound and critical in the hiftory of the Celtic cuf- 
toms, or there can be no room left to doubt his having fome 
materials to vouch for the authenticity of the poems in quef- 
c10n. 

‘ The fequel of this work will fhew beyond a doubt, that the 
{mall barrows found in clufters are to be attributed to the de- 
icendants of the Celta, whom Czfar and ‘Tacitus fay firlt peo- 
pled Britain. See lib. .v. of the tormer, and lib. 1. cap. ile 
of the latter. 1] thal] only here remark, that the people who 
were buried under the fmall grafly tumuli found in cluiters 
were evidently a lower people in comparifon to the ancient Bri- 
tons; that their arms, and the ftru€ture of their fepulchres, are 
fimilar in many refpeéts to thofe defcribed in Oijian ; that they 
are oftentimes concentered to ancient Celtic interments, as 
was apparent in the {mall range I in part opened at St. Mar- 
garet’s on the cliff between Dover and Deal, where I found, 
nearly in the centre of the clufter, a large ancient Celtic bar- 
row, which contained burnt bones, and to which the {maller 
Ones were concentered. On Salifbury-plain, near ancient 
Celtic monuments, fome few clufters have been found ; parti- 
cularly the group which Dr. Stukely mentions, one of which 
contained beads, and other fimilar relics to thofe I have defcrib- 
ed; with this difference, the barrow contained an urn with 
burnt bones, an indication only that it exceeded a few years 
the date of thofe with the body inhumated. As Chriftianity 
became 
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became more general, fo burning the dead was difufed ; or, in- 
deed, about this period, as I fufpeét, the Pagans were alfo, in 


common with the Chriftians, interdiéted the ufe of burning the. 


bodies of the dead.’ 

The difcovery of beads leads the author into a difcuffion 
relating to the fondnefs which women have always fhown for 
ornament, and the fevere cenfures of the earlier fathers on the 
fabject. 

The fourth Namber contains many curious notes, which 
we cannot properly abridge ortranfcribe. The firft important 
one which occurs, is an attempt to prove that the tumuli on 
Barham Downs are not thofe of Cefar’s army, who fell in the 
firft contefts with the Britons, fince his camp was probably on 
the banks of the Stour. This our author endeavours to prove 
from the words of Cefar, and more particularly from the 
dates of the coins found in the barrows, ‘The marks of en- 
campments on the Downs feem probably to belong to the 
Britith hiftory of after-times. Next follow fome remarks on 
the fhape of the ancient fepulchral vafes, the opinions enter- 
tained of their ufes, and the kinds and value of the treafures 
formerly allowed to be interred with the dead. 

The vefflels buried with the bodies, from the evidence of 
the Roman and Grecian poets, cited by Mr. Douglas, appear 
to have contained water, blood, wine, balfams, and unguents, 


‘ The extravagance of thefe rites was reftricted by the law of 
the XII Tables: particular mention is made of the fuppreffion 
of the murrhina potio at the filicerum, or funeral banquet ; 
and I have Jittle doubt, as the exterior ceremenies were ina 
great meafure interdicted by the ancients in their funerals, fo 
their fuperttition inclined them to add fome fymbol of their pi- 
Ous Intentions towards the dead, by entombing with them the 
veffels appropriated to fuch ufes. That this appears to have 
been their cuftom, the recent difcoveries of thefe kind cf veffels 
in tombs, after the interdi@tion by the above law, fufficiently 
evince ; and no other can be admitted when the queftion is of 
the actual difcovery of a Roman interment. Guichard, p. 158. 
from Pomponius Letus de Rom. Antiguitat. fays, that on the in- 
termentof the unchaite vettals (fee Servius, lib. ix. Aineid. Fef- 
tus, Plutarch, and Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus, lib. ii.) they were 
entombed with a lamp, a little bread, three pots of water, milk, 
and oil: as this is part of the rites of the inferia, it was doubt- 
Jefs adopted in the fepulchral ceremonies of cther individuals ; 
efpecially as it is common to find Jamps interred with veffels 
fuitable to the above purpofes in many Koman interments. 
Muret, no bad evidence, tnough he does not affign his authority, 

- 25. on the funeral of the Romans, fays, a perpetual lamp, 
{mall veffels full of feveral forts of drink, viands, and a piece 


of money, the Naulum Charontes, were interred with them ; 
i re- 
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Ome: 
I repeat, its no bad authority, fince modern difcoveries in an- 
cient tombs feem to authenticate the fame. 

‘ The cuftom of placing veffels of various kinds with the 
dead was common to many nations befides the Romans. (See 
Nicolo di Coti, on the cuftoms of the Indian Tribes; and Bel- 
leforefl’s Cofmography, vol. iii. book iii. chap. 29. Ferdinand 
Lopez, Hiftoire de |’Inde, liv. i. chap. 14.) Muret fays, the 
Maldivians, the Caribees, and other people, ufed this cuftom ; ; 
and modern hiftory teils us, the Chinefe and Peruvians adopt it.” 

‘ In the great variety of fuperftitions cuftoms adopted by the 
ancients, itis, and ever mult be, extremely difficult to arrive 

at a perfect knowledge of any particular enquiry which depends 
onthem. It is flattering to human curiofity to folve a com- 
plicated enigma; and though the momentuous concerns of fo- 
cial life do not depend on this kind of folutions, the mind de+ 
rives a pleafing fatisfaction in the purfuit; and perhaps not 
much inferior to what is wantonly and ignorantly called more 
ufeful enquiries. L’ame veut etre nourrie comme le corps.” 


Then follow fome defcriptions of the veffels interred on ac- 
count of magical ceremonies, which Mr. Douglas, we think 
with propriety, always keeps in view. We fhould have fe- 
lected fome of his remarks on this fubjeét, if it had not re- 
quired the plate. In the obfervations on the progrefs of the 
ancients in foldering and gilding, our author feems well in- 
formed, but not always correét. 

The laft fubje&t of any importance, is the author’s obferva- 
tions on the difcovery of an axe head, in the poffeflion of Mr, 
White, of Manchefter. It was accompanied by the bone of a 
child’s head, and of the os frontis of a bullock, both fraG@tured 
near the fame place. ‘[hefe appearances feem to indicate 
that they were facrifical remains ; and indeed we are in a great 
meafure of this opinion. Mr. Douglas properly obferves that, 
in the Roman empire, at the period of this burial, human 
facrifices had been forbidden near 150 years; and that even 
in Britain, fuppofing the monument druidical, they had been 
forbidden by Trajan, whofe coin was found in the fame place, 
and fixes the date to be at leaft not before the reign of that 
benevolent emperor. A flight reflection would, however, have 
told our author, that fuperftition is the laft error which leaves 
a weak mind ; and that, in an obfcure part of the kingdom, 
the cuftom may have been fecretly practifed, long after the 
publication of the ordinance againft it; while it is very dif- 
ficult to explain the concurrence of fo many circumftances on 
any other foundation. 

We have given fome account of our antiquary’s labours in 
the firft four Numbers. We fhall refume the fubjeé&t on the 
conclufion of the work, as we are told that the greater part 
of 
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of the antiquarian retearches are to be included in the lat 
Number. We are glad that the author has changed his in- 
tention of referving all his mifceflaneous remarks for that part 
of his volume, fince he has rendered the reft of it much more 
interefting and entertaining. In the language, the reader 
muft have remarked a little of our author’s former confufion ; 
but it is much lefs than in his Differtation on the Antiquity 
of the Earth: indeed he appears now in his proper fphere ; 
but, in this refpe&t, on a careful sevifal of his language, he 
will find fomething to amend. 

In the chemical part there are a few remains of herefy. We 
know not how he analyzes linen but by burning; and, from 
the fpecimens deferibed, no afhes but what are mixed with 
the calces of metals can be difcovered. It is a more important 
rematk, and deferves attention, that the approximation of 
inetals preferves animal fubitances. This is particularly true 
of brafs and copper, and probably depends on their efflorefcence 
during calcination, 





The Hiffory of the Lives of Abeillard and Heloifa. With their 
Genuine Letters, frtm the Collection of Amboife. By the Rev. 
Fileph Bevington. ate. 4. 15. in Boards. Robinfons. 


Aue and Heloifa, Mr. Pope tells us, were diftinguithed 
for their beauty and their misfortunes; but the poet’s 
numbers have outhved the fchoolman’s ‘ hiftory of his cala- 
wmities ;? and both have been tranfmitted to pofterity in colours 
not their own. Abeillard has perhaps been received with 
mrore diftinétion than he deferved; and Heloifa’s name has 
been ftamned with a licentioufnefs which belonged not to her 
character. It was time to repair the ravages of antiquity, and 
to deftroy the artificial glofs which poetical invention had pre- 
pared, and fpread with no common care. Mr. Berington has 
attempted the tafk, and has executed it well: we expected a 
tale twice told ; but he has given us a hittory, not only with 
an air of novelty, but often really new. The hiftorian has 
drawn the events of the fame period together, and alludes to 
a conneétion that we have not difcovered, to concealed links 
which we have not perceived. ‘The work, in reality, but we 
{peak on this fabje& with diffidence, fince it depends on feel- 
iny rather than reafoning ; the work, we fay, appears to us 
rather an heterogeneous mafs, compofed of diftinct materials, 
which no art could blend into a whole; and we muft add, 
that, whatever may be the author’s opinion, centraft ra- 
ther than uniformity is confpicuous. In the fecond book, 
for inftance, when the- mind is hurried away with the vin- 
I didtive 
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ditive contrivances of Fulbert, and every indignant feeling 
is excited by his infamous and. unmanly revenge, we cannot, 
ia 4 moment, turn tothe ambitious intrigues of Pafcal the. 
Second. ‘The reader fhould have fr been informed of the 
effects this incident had on, the future condu@ of his hero. 

Mr. Berington gives an account of the fources from whence 
his work is derived, aad appreciates their merit with the frit 
feverity of criticifm. 

« What really are,the, qualities:to sechinuned the bef hiftorian, 
is hard to fay. To require that he fhould be.of\no country, is. 
requiring a thing impoflible; and to fay that he thould have no 
religion, isa puerile demand. The philofophical unbeliever.i is. 
generally intolerant in hié praCtice, and always prejudiced ig. 
his ideas. The race has been tried.as hiftorians without fuccefs, 
Till a man can be found without paflions, and thea he would be 
infipid ; without prejudice, and then he would: want intereft,; 
without party, and then he would not be read ;, we mut: be {- 
tisied with fuch hiftorians as the comman lot of humanity caa 
fupply, and read their writings, with the fame indulgence, as. 
we do a romance. If they,give, us pleafure, it will, be well: 
and ‘the moft fanguine author. feldom looks : for, a better, reward. 
co his labours. I mean not this.as any. apology for my. ows, 
work; for 1 profefs to be as accurate as I can, and as tran 
as the character of my records. will ailow.’ 

We have felected, this paflage, as a {pecimen of our author’s: 
good fenfe and fpirit. The éffec&-of his own religion, in the 
fubfequent parts. of the volume, we have looked for, and oe- 
cafionally found ; but we have not perceived: that’it has warped 
his judgment, or changed: the appearance’ of the faGs, On 
the fubje& of Abeillard and Heloifa, he has had recourfe. to_ 
the beft authorities, and many were to be fowad: in ecclefia-. 
ftical hiftory, he has followed Fleury and:N atalis Adexander,, 
ia fecular affairs, Daniel and, Hame. Platina and Maimburg 
have furnifhed the hiftory of the crufades andthe popes. The; 
ecclefiaftical hiftorians are. Catholics, exclaims the reader; 
true, fays Mr. Berington, and they muft be fo, for Protettant- 
ifm did not exift till near 400 years afterwards.. 

The life of Abeillard was indeed diflinguifired by misfor- 
tunes, by errors, perhaps by crimes. His genius expanded 
early: it was a premature fruit, for it was not mellowed as 
yet “by judgment ; and it rendered him overbearing, vain, 
and petulant. He was early initiated in the prevailing doc-, 
trines of the times: he was acute, attentive, eloquent, and, 
confequently formidable : his faculties he did. not bear. with, 
meeknefs; and, in his early youth, excjted_envy and male- 
volence, which, in his future life, lay in wait to catch every, 
accidental ‘fally, every inadvertent word. ~ His petulance gave 
tie- 
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frequent occafion for their exeftion. The learning and bril- 
liancy difplayed in: his le€tures attraéted crowds of ftudents ; 
for he had fearcely ceafed to be'a fcliolar when she became a 

feflor. In thefe fituations’there is feldom any medium ; 
and we fee him alternately flattered and oppreffed ; crowded 
by difciples, ‘or deferted in’ confinement; and it was only by 
difappointments, and advancing age, that his fpirits, his over- 
bearing petulance, were at laft broken. We have fpoken of 
the learning of the time ; let 'us fee what it is. Our author’s 
account is a correct one. = 


¢ The rules of grammar, which, in every country, fhould be 
primarily applied to its native tongue, were then folelv directed 
to the ftudy of the Latin Janguage; though Latin had ceafed 
to be fpoken, and all the infant tongues of Europe were ina 
ftate of the loweft barbarifm. Nor yet was this privileged 
tongue itfelf raifed to any degree’ of ¢laffical perfection. So 
true is it, that the arts and fciences, in their moft minute rami- 
fications, keep an exact pace with the ebbs and flows of hu- 
man natore.—Rhetoric they alfo ftudied ; but it was a rhetoric 
which taught them to depart from the noble fimplicity of truth, 
and in its ftead to'fubftitute an affected jargon of language, and 
a whimfical difplay of metaphorical figures. The writings of 
Alcuin himfelf: atteft the juttnefs of thefe obfervations.—Nor 
was their famous logic, which attrated the attention of the ad- 
miring world ‘a jot more valuables ‘It was no longer what it 
had: been, under its firit mafters, in the fchools of Greece, the 
art of accurate reafoning, whereby truth was difcovered, and 
its bounds enlarged, by an eafy-procefs, and error was dete¢t- 
ed; but it now, conififted in the mere exercife of difputation, 
in the fubtle arrangement of unmeaning terms, which clouded 
reafon and enveloped truth, Applaufe, and not inftruétion, 
was the object of ‘the mafters-; and he was the greateit adept 
who, by captious quibbles, could diltrefs his adverfary the moft. 
.* © As the mind was thus bewildered in a maze of fophiftry, 
fo was the real fcience of mam and of nature utterly neglected. 
They knew nothing of the mechanical ‘powers of the world, and 
every uncommon appearance was coniidered asa certain prefage 
of extraordinary. events:. they afcribed them to myttic or to 
moral caufes.——-Their ethics ran out into idle fpeculations, into 
definitions and divifions of vice and virtue, whilft practical docu- 
ments and the high duties of life were little regarded. —The ims 
portant bufinefs of criticifm, to which modern times are indebt- 
ed for all they poffefs, in the line of fcientific improvement, 
was equally unknow as the ways of nature. Fables they re- 
ceived as genuine facts, and the more extraordinary an event 
was, the greater was its claim to credrbility.’ 


‘-Mr. Berington introduces Abeillard in the bloom of ex- 
pectation, already in poffeffion of extenfive reputation; ‘ voung, 
r : : , hand- 
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handfome, witty, and agreeable.” After various literary con- 
tefts, he itudies theology, and adds ftill farther to his repu- 
tation. His hopes were now full blown, when he became ac- 
quainted with Helgifa. | 

The heroine, our hiftorian defcribes with a glowing pencil ; 
nor can we accufe him of exaggeration. Though the colours 
are vivid, the likenefs is not raifed above real life. She was 
in her eighteenth year; her perfon was expanding into beauty ; 
her mind had acquired much real kaowlege ; it had acquired 
too dignity, firmnefs, and intrepidity. In an age of barbar- 
ifm, fhe had read the polifhed models of Roman elegance ; 
and, from a congenial -tafte, fhe had feletted what was beau- 
tiful, elegant, and correé&t. By reflection it was incorporated 
in her own mind. Such was Heloifa, when fhe became the 
victim of the intrigues of Abeillard. 

The lovers feem to have correfponded as literati, before 
they were acquainted ; and Abeillard’s ardor for a more inti- 
mate connection, was forwarded by an unexpe&ed incident. 
Fulbert, the uncle of Heloifa, thought the inftructions of 
Abeillard were ftill wanting to render his niece perfec and 
accomplifhed, For that purpofe he invited him to his houfe, 
Heloila, already prepoffefléd in his faveur, fcon learned the 
fatal leffon which ended in her ruin. Opportunity might have 
undermined the moft virtuous refolutions ; bat Abeillard can- 
not wholly be acquitted, even from his own words, of defigned 
feduStion. The connection was difcovered by a living witnefs ; 
they eloped, and were at laft married. That. Heloifa loved. 
him with no common fervour, that_her paflion was flrong and 
lafting, wants no evidence. But we think too, that her de- 
licacy was equalled only by her paflion. We know not what 
the arguments were by which fhe was conquered; and, if we 
did know them, we could not judge of their force, exceptin 
the fame fituation. In the eye of Heaven, the might think 
herfelf his wife, for fhe knew that he could marry no other ;° 
and her own refolution was, at leaft in her-own opinion, un- 
doubted. ‘ When preffed to marriage,’ fhe refuled him with 
violence, and repeated, with feeling, the fentiments which 
the poet, with a more impaflioned air, has given to her pen. 
But fhe refafed him for his own fake ; nor would he fefter her 
fituation to be put in competition with thofe fchemes of great- 
nefs which were already ripening, with the mitre that was 
dropping on his head, with the crozier almoit within his grafp. 
At the fame moment fhe emphatically declares her paflion, by: 
alledging that fhe would reje&t the empiie of Cefar, with 
his hand, that the might be the mittrefs of Abcillard. 


“ Ufed 
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* Ufed to contemplate in ourfelves and: others, human nature, 
as.caft in common moulds, we view its eccentricities with the 
mixed emotions of aftonifhment and pleafure. Of this defcrip- 
tion was Heloifa. She was born in a century remarkable for 
ignorance and a blind attachment to the weakeft follies; her 
education, within the walls of a convent, had been little adaprt- 
ed to improve her underftand or to‘enlarge her heart ; and, at 
the time fhe: began and finifhed the bold tragedy I have de- 
fcribed, the bloffum of life was but in its-firft ftage of expanfion : 
yet already. fhe was learned, to the admiration of France, and 
her mine had: acquired a boldnefs of conception, and a fuffi- 
ciency. in itfelf, which carried her far beyond the ideas of her 
fex, and the adopted maximsiof the age. in the moft brilliant 
days of Roman greatnefs, Heloifa would have beeen a {plendid 
character.—Her notions of moral and: religious duty may be 
deemed too free: but my furprife rather is, from whence fhe 
could have drawn them, She had read, we know, the f{eriptures, 
and fhe had meditated on the works of the fathers of the church ; 
but, as in the fenfe and application of the do&trine they contained, 
fhe was told to adhere to low comments-and trifling interpreta- 
tions, her mind was unfatisfied : fhe did not find in them that 
fablimity of thought and fullnefs of idea, which could meet the 
expanded energy of her-foul.—-She:turned to the compofitions 
of the old philofophers; and'the; dwelt, with raptute, on the 

ets of Greece and.Rome. Here: the was free to range, un- 
fhackled by rules, and unoppreffed by authority. In them the 
romantic caft of her foul found fomething which accorded with 
its féelings; and fhe, became a dilciple of Epicurus,.of Seneca, 
and of Ovid, without perceiving that fhe had quitted the ami- 
able purity of the Chriftian fcheme, and the feverer morality 
of ecclefiaftical ‘difctplines——When ‘guides are ignorant, or when 
maxims are fuggefted:unfounded on-trath, or clogged with 
puerilities, a great:mind is-difgufted ; it begins to think for 
itfelf.; and: imperceptibly adopts: fingularities, perhaps extra- 
vagancies: but they are the extravagancies of genius, and the 
errors; of bold nature.. When the eagle rifes to meet the fun, it 
leaves the earth and all its beaten paths far below it.’ 

At laft they were married ; for the frongeft arguments offer 
little refiftance when pytin competitien with even the hints 
of love. Befides, this marriage was to reconcile: her and 
Abeillard to her uncle, without impeding the promotion of 
her hufband ; for the, marriage was.to be kept a fecret. Swift 
might haye had this fact in his mind, and imitated the con- 
duct of Abeillard from very different motives. The connection 
between Swift and Stella, in every thing but the feduction, is 
nearly like. that. between Abeillard and Heloifa. This part 
of the ftory is as diflant from a refemblance, as the perfonal 
qualifications of the heroes: but to return. Fulbert difcovered 


the marriage ; Heloifa flies to Argenteuil, and Abeillard fuffers 
the 
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the fevereft difgrace from the villainous defigns of her. uncle, 
Thefe parts of the flory are well known ; we need not repeat 
them, for in the little which Pope has faid he cannot be accufed 
of mifreprefentation. 

The marriage was now virtually annulled. Abeillard én. 
pages in theological controverfy, with various fuccefs ; quar- 
rels with the monks of St. Denys; founds the Paraclet, and 
builds the oratory; becomes abbot of St. Gildas, while 
Heloifa, as abbefs, fupérintends his new inftitution. In this 
period we fee the different parts of Abeillard’s character, 
which we.have formerly pointed out. In other parts of his 
conduét he feems felfifh and overbearing. Even to Heloifa; 
he is apparently cruel; for when they were to retire into fe. 
parate monatteries, he infifted on her firft afluming the veil. 
It is this conduét; of which, in her epiftte, fhe coniplains. I 
grieved, fays fhe, at your want of confidence; but alas, 
Abeillard was no longer himfelf. The indignant heroine could 
not make the diftinction ; nor could fhe uriderftand how his 
mind could be debafed bs this little felfth jealoufy, 

After his various misfortunes, a friend applied to him for 
confolation in his diftrefs; aad Abeiilard took the fingular 
method of relating his own misfortunes for that purpofe. It 
was this manufcript which occafioned her firft letter to Abeil- 
lard; a letter which Mr. Pope has mifreprefented ; and, in 
his pretended verfion of it, has ftigmatized her as fenfual, as 
licentious. ‘The original is a mafter-piece of dignity, firm- 
‘nefs, and refolution. She expoftulates with Abeillard, that 
he could leave his own monaftery without a guide, without a 
line of dire€tions, and be fo diffufe to one lefs intimately con- 
nected with him, comparatively to a ftranger. She feems to 
feel, as Mr. Berington properly obferves, a little difguit az 
the ftory of their conne@ion being told with fo little diftinGion, 
fo little feeling. Relating to himfelf, he is ditfufe arid que- 
rulous ; to her; cool and concife. While fhe retains her own 
dignity, fhe expreffes the moft ardent love; but fhe loves with 
Virtue, and with tefolution, When you cannot be prefent, 
afford me at leaft confolation and affiftance in my new depart- 
ment by your letters. ‘ Give all thou can*ft:’ the virtuous 
moralilt of England has given this fentiment a vety different 
meaning, and expanded it with a warmth little confiftent with 
a virtuous paflion, very diitant from decorum. If Mr. Pope’s 
letter be viewed in union with the real facts, and Heloifa’s own 
‘Epiftle, we have little hefitation in faying that the whole 
will be found a ftring of the moft injurious mifreprefentations. 

Mr. Berington has pointed out many of thefe errors, in 2 
_ ‘pretty regular criticifin on the Epifile ; but we meft own that 
» Vou. LXILL, May, 1787. 7, the 
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the poet has ftrongly and juftly pointed her obfervation, that 
it was the love for Abeillard, rather than for God, which fixed 
her in a cloifter. . : ' 

The language of Heloifa’s letter is clear and elegant; it 
is the language of Seneca, in his moft happy moments ; but 
at times it rifes to the elegance of Tally, in his Familiar 
Epiftles. Mr. Berington has expanded his tranffation too far ; 
and, after he has jufily obferved that Heloifa feemed to have 
re-touched every expreflion, fo that it might be exactly fuited 
to its place, and avoid giving offence, he fhould have been par- 
ticularly cautious in re-touching his own language.—Abeillard’s 
replies are cold inftruCtions, often in Latin of no great ele- 
gance: to her ardor, he returns remarks on the efficacy of 
prayer; to her affection, quotations and advice from the fa- 
thers. Heloifa fecks it, and expreffes her feelings with a be- 
coming indignation. 

The fubje&t has hurried us too far; yet we were too much 
captivated with it to reftrain our pen; and, when it is con. 
fidered that we are knights errant, vindicating the fair fame 
of a lady, we fhall not, we hope, be feverely blamed. To 
Heloifa, we have given up the more-fplendid fcenes of the 
twelfth century; the intrigues and ative exertions of the en- 
terprifing Gregory ; the infatuated zeal of the crufaders—Our 
article is already long’; and we muit be very concife on this 
part of the Hittory, particularly as it is, in many refpedts, a 
compilation. It is put together, however, with great judg- 
ment; and the Hiftory is related with elegance. and fpirit. 
Yet we maft not wholly ciftaifs this work without a {pecimen 
of the hiftorian’s acutenefs and juitnefs of thinking: we fhall 
fele&, therefore, his ob{ervations relating to the crufades, 

‘It was only towards the clofe of the eleventh century, that 
the wellern Chiiftians conceived the defign of a general confe- 
deration againit the infidels of the Eaft. Gregory the Seventh, 
the man whofe virtues I praised, whofe abilities I admired, but 
whofe extravagances I cenfured, feems fir to have adopted the 

rand idea. Hitiorians teil us, that he was moved to it by the 
melancholy recital of the fufferings of the Chriftians who groan- 
ed urderthe Ottoman yoke, It might indeed be that, know- 
ing how powerfully a tale of diftreis operated on the human 
mind, he would not lofe its effet; and therefore urged it as an 
effecacious motive, whereby to accomplifh more eatily his de- 
figns. But he was too wife a man, | think, to give much 
weight, in his own mind, to a circumftance in itfelf fo trifling. 
Theie Chriftians were not numerous, and might readily have 
withdrawn from the hand which oppreiied them.—Nor can I 
for a moment fuppofe, he would deign to give a fingle thought 
to the iuggeition, that, by marching inio the bait, he Gove 
ot 
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be able to give protection to the pilgrims, or facilitate their 
wild emigrations into Paleftine. Gregory had other viewss 
The infidel powers were become terrible to Europe; their de- 

redations were feared upon every maritime coatt; they had 
landed i in Italy, and infulted the gates of Rome: 

‘Europe, I have alfo faid, was cruelly lacerated by inter« 
nal wars; the hand of every man was againit his brother; nor 
did it feem, in the ordinary courfe of things, that this deplor- 
able fcene could be brought to a conclufions They had res 
courfe indeed to a fingulat expedient, which was called the 
truce of God, whereby it was forbidden, under pain of excoms 
munication, to make any attack on a private enemy, from the 
fetting of the fun on Wednefday, to its rifing on Monday morn- 
ing- This was fome relief.—Commerce and agriculture, the 
finews and the wealth of ftates, were little known: or thofe 
thoufand arts of peace, which give employment to the more 

opulous nations of modern times. —But could the arins, which 

hriftians ufed for mutual deftruction, be turned againft a com- 
mon enemy, the evils of domettic difcord would ceafe, and 
Europe might again profper arid be happy. 

© When in this light we view the crufades, they will not pers 
haps appear to have been dictated by that wild enthufiafm, to 
which generally they are afcribed. Not that. I mean to infinu- 
ate that the multitude or their leaders were influenced by fuch 
rational motives: thefe can only belong to fuch men as Gres 
gory or to Urban his fucceffor. The marching crufaders waved 
their banners under a more animating impulfe. They viewed 
themfelves as the chofen foldiers of the Lord: they looked to 
the land of Paleftine, as to a country they had a right to occu- 
py, not reflecting, if the prefent poffeflors were ejected, that it 
thould devolve to the Jews as an old inheritance; and they 
were promifed that, in the blood of the unbelieving muffulmen 
their own crimes fhould be cancelled.’ 

Mr. Berington feems to promife a continuation of the Hifs 
tory; and we hope that he will not difappoint us. His fpirit 
will animate the barren défert of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries 3; and his knowlege will enlighten the gloom which 


ignorance or prejudice have fpread around them. 





The Life of Samuel Fobnfon, LL.D. By Sir Fohn Hawkins, 
Kat. 8vo. 75. in Boards. Buckland, &c. &ce 


T is an obfervation of Dr. Johnfon’s, that fome authors 
produce the fame effect as the torpedo; they benumb the 
Faculties, and réward, with a torpid infenfibility, the rath 
hand that ventures to touch them. Such was the effect which 
we felt from the perufal of this volume ; and, if we have not 
recovered from the torpor, if we continue to feel the infen- 
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fibility firft brought on, we mutt allege the caufe as our excufe, 
The moft lively and aétive of our affociates was ¢ ftruck down’ 
by three pages ; and, when he arofe to give his opinion, it 
was tinGtured with avhereof, thereof, whereon, wherein, here- 
by, thereby, and wherein before.—But to be ferious. The ex- 
ecutor of Johnfon was deftined to be his biographer ; and he 
had the additional advantage of being well acquainted with 
the fubje&t of his labours. Yet we think fir John Hawkins 
was little qualified for this tafk. He could accumulate. facts, 
but he could not digefi them. He wants that comprehenfive 
perception which can underftand ard defcribe a whole, and 
rather reprefents Johnfon himfelf, who, im furveying a pillar, 
would mount a Jadder and admire the foliage of the capital, 
then the proportion of the fhaft, and the folidity of the bafe: 
on each of thefe the remarks might have been jult; but they 
would give a very inadequate idea of the column. -A different 
faculty will lead the biographer to difcriminate thofe fhades 
of charaéter, which occafionally influence the human mind; 
and, at different periods, change the appearance of the perfon. 
Much difcernment of this kind is required in the biographer 
of Dr. Johnfon; a difcernment which his numeous pane- 
zyrifts, his literary affaflins, have not yet poffefled.—The 
knight, befides the information which he could procure relat- 
ing to Johnfon, has colleéed all the literary goffippings of the 
age. Thefe tales have received a tinge from the temper of his 
maind, and the mifreprefentations are not always advantageous 
to his hero. * Of Hawky’s mufical powers,’ faid Johnifon once, 
“1am no judge, but he was often out of tune at the club; and 
his ftories had a greater tendency to excite contempt than to 
promote hilarity.” His hoftile intentions, in this work, are 
very confpicuous: he fpares neither age, fex, condition, of 
complexion: he is only fomewhat more ¢omplaifant to the 
living than the dead. We fhall firft take fome notice of his 
Life of Johnfon: we muft next attend to the mifcellaneous 
matter in this work; and the laft obje&t of our attention, 
though not the leaft, muft be fir John Hawkins, knight, 
* himfelf.’ 

The events of Johnfon’s life are fufficiently known; the 
biographer, in general, adds not to the fpirit or importance of 
its hiftory. He marks his early melancholy: we fee it exerted 
in different circumftances, expanding its gloomy influence, till 
at laft:it terminated little thort of infanity. To this ftate we mult 
attribute his mentioning fecret tranfgreflions, his conftant fear 
of death, and his religious terrors, not very confiftent with his 
ftrength of mind, or his conviction of the goodnefs of God. 
His biographer, who feems to be unacquainted with the human 
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heart, underftands his fecret tranfgreffions in another fenfe, 
and, without feeling the impropriety of his condua&, hints at 
what, if his fuggeftions were true, ought undoubtedly to be 
kept an inviolable fecret, as uttered in the confidence of 
friendfhip. 

Another great feature of Johnfon’s mind was the love of in- 
dependence. We mean not to allude to the ftory of fr Thomas 
Rotinfon, or the various modes of fupporting himfelf which he 
is faid to have contrived; but, while he felt the ftrength of his 
own powers, he defpifed, except in one inftance, pecuniary aid. 
His penfion has been often mentioned, and fubjected him to fome 
imputations. But let thofe who, like Johnfon, had no patri- 
mony ; who were not always willing to labour, and felt the con- 
ftant recurrence of necefflities, reject, without an adequate rea- 
fon, an independent income, which left his fentiments free, and 
required neither the fervility of adulation, or the labour of 
fervice. The definition of the word * penfion,’ however, re- 
mains; and it has induced us to felect the refle€tions of our 
author on this fubje&. They are juft and well expreffed, 


‘It is yet dificult, if not impoffible to jaftify Johnfon, both 
in the interpretation given by him of the word Penfion, and in 
his becoming a penfioner: in one inftance or the other he was 
wrong, and either his difcretion or integrity muft be given up: 
in the former he feems, in fome of his actions, to have been 
wanting, in the latter never: not only charity but reafon, there- 
fore, directs us in the opinion we are to form of an aét which 
has drawn cenfure on his condua, and proves nothing more 
than that he was not equally wife at all times. 

It is not uncommon to fee a defire to be independent de- 
generate into avarice. Jjohnfon did not feel it early, for his 
benevolence counteracted it; but he declined going to the 
continent when worth 1500 pounds, befides his penfion, be- 
caufe of the expence: and we fee the furly dignity, which 
formerly fpusned at an obligation, relaxed in his refufal of 
Dr. Brocklefby’s affiftance, and the lord chancellor’s very de- 
licate offer of the fame kind. | 

Johnfon’s ftyle was not natural; in his early writings, fir 
John Hawkins has properly remarked, that it is poor, mean, 
and fpiritiefs. In the interval, between his arrival in London, 
and his employment by Cave, it was much amended. The 
debates of 1741, detailed in the Gentleman’s Magazine, were 
of great importance, and required, in the opinion of the 
editor, the pen of a more nervous writer than his who had 
formerly conducted them. 

* Johnfon (fays his biographer) who in his former publica- 
tions in profe, had given no very favourable fpecimens of ftile, 
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chad by this time, by the ftudy of the beft of our old Englifh 
writers, fuch as Sir Thomas More, Afcham, Hooker, Spen- 
fer, archbifhop Sandys, Jewell Chillingworth, Hales of Eton, 
and others, formed a new one, confitting in original phrafes 
and new combinations of the intergal parts of fentences, which, 
with the infufion of words derived from the Latin, and accom- 
modated to our idiom, were fuch an improvement of the lan- 
guage as greatly tended toenrich it ; Cave, therefore, thought 
him a fit perfon to conduG& this part of kis monthly publication, 
and, difmifling Guthrie, committed the care of it to Johnfon.’ 


On Johnfon’s private character it may be proper to feleét 
our biographer’s remarks, 


‘ Though his character through life was marked with a rough- 
nefs that approached to ferocity, it was in the power of almott 
every ove to charm him into mildnefs, and to render him gentle 
and placid, and even courteous, by fuch a patient and refpedtful 
attention as is due to every one, who, in his difcourfe, fignifies 
a defire either to inftru& or delight. Bred to no profeffion, 
without relations, friends, or intereft, Johnfon was an adven- 
turer in the wide world, and had his fortunes to make: the 
arts of infinuation and oddeels were, in his opinion, too flow 
in their operation to anfwer his purpofe; and he rather chofe 
to difplay his parts to all the world, at the rifque of being 
thought arrogant, than to wait for the afliflance of fuch friends 
as he could make, or the patronage of fome individual that had 
power or influence, and who might have the kindnefs to take 
him by the hand, and lift him into notice. With all that af- 

erity of manners with which he has been charged, and which 
= at a diftance many, who, to my knowledge, would have 
been glad of an intimacy with him, he pofiefied the aficctions 
of pity and compaffion in a moft eminent degree. 


To a perfon of this kind, the reftraints which private fo- 
cieties neceflarily impofe muit have been irkfome ; the genes 
ral attention which polifhed manners require could not have 
been agreeable. Dr. Johnfon found himielf, therefore, at his 
eafe in a tavern ; and a tavern chair was, in his opinion, ¢ the 
throne of human felicity.” Johnfon was not fingular; and, 
if taverns are now leis frequented than formerly, we muit 
lmapute it to the general Figs of manners and goods 
breeding, which makes the decorum of private fociety even 
pleafing ; to an eaie of manners, which renders the practice 
of a proper attenticn, not merely the Rudy of ceremonies, 

lo John{cn’s fondnels for the fociety of taverns, we may 
impute his acquaintance with people whom he would other- 
wiie have rejected. The infinuating manners of Savage, in 
thefe moments of relaxation, had great influence, and led him 
to overlock that laxity of condudt, which Johnfon’s ftern 
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morality would not otherwife have tolerated. ‘To Dr. Levett 
he could not have been introduced at the fame time ; but the 
editor has found a better reafon for this conneétion than the 
‘ fecret tran{greflions,’ of whieh he thinks Johnfon felt the 
effects. We fhall fele& the knight’s obfervations on thefe 
fubjects. 


“It may be conjeftured, that Johnfon was captivated by the 
addrefs and demeanour of Savage, at his firit approach ; for it 
mot be noted of him, that, though he was always an admirer 
of genteel manners, he at this time had not been accuttomed to 
the converfation of gentlemen 3. and: Savage, as to his exterior, 
was, to a remarkable degree, accompliihed ; he was a hand- 
fome, well made man, and very courteous in the modes of fa- 
Jutation. I have been told, that in the taking off his hat and 
difpofing it under his arm, and in his bow, he difplayed as 
much grace as thofe aétions were capable of; and that he un- 
derftood the exercife of a gentleman’s weapon, may be infer- 
red from the ufe he made of it in that rafh encounter which is 
related in his life, and to which his grearett misfortunes were 
owing. Thefe accomplifhments, and che eafe and pleafantry 
of his converfation, were probably the charms that wrought on 
Johnfon, and hid from his view thofe bafer qualities of Savage, 
with which, as his hiftorian, he has nevertheiefs been neceffi- 
tated to mark his charaéter. The fimilarity of their circum- 
itances might farther conduce to beget an unreferved confidence 
in each other; they had both felt the pangs of poverty, and 
the want of patronage: Savage had let loofe his refentment 
againit the pofleffors of wealth, in a collection of poems, printed 
about the year 1727, and Johnfon was ripe for an avowal 
of the fame fentiments: they feemed both to agree in the 
vulgar Opinion, that the world is divided into two claffes, of 
men of merit without riches, and men of wealth without me- 
rit: never coniidering the poflibility that both might concen- 
ter in the fame perfon ; juit as when, in the comparifon of wo- 
man, we fay, that virtue is of more value than beauty, we for- 
get that many are poflefled of both. 

‘In fpeculations of this kind, and a mutual condolence of 
their fortunes, they pafied many a melancholy hour, and thofe 
at a time when, it might be fuppofed, the refleGtion on them 
hed made repofe defirable: on the contrary, that very reflec- 
tion is known to have interrupted it. Johnfon has told me, 
that whole nights have been {pent by him and Savage in con 
verfations of this kind, not under the hofpitable roof of a 
tavern, where warmth might have invigorated their fpirit 
and wine difpeiled their care; but in a perambulation round 
the {guares of Wettminfter, St. James’s in particular, when all 
the money they could both raife was lefs than futficient to pure 
chafe for them the fhelter and fordid comforts of a night cellar. 
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© Of the refult of their converfations little can now be known, 
fave, that they gave rife to thofe p:inciples of patriotifm, that 
both, for fome years after, avowed ; they both with the fame eye 
faw, or believed they faw, that the then miniiter meditated the 
ruin of thiscountry ; that excife laws, flanding armies, and penal 
flatutes, were the means hy which he meant to effeét it; and, 
at the rifque of their liberty, they were bent to oppofe his mea- 
fures ; but Savage’s fpirit was broken by the fenfe of his indi- 
gence, and the preflure of thofe misfortunes which his impru- 
dence had brought on him, and Johnfon was left alone to 
maintain the contett. . 

‘ The character and manners of Savage were fuch, as leave 
us little room to think, that Johnfon could profit by his con- 
verfation : whatever were his ‘parts and accomplifhments, he 
had no reading, and could furnifh no intelligence to fuch a 
mind as Johnfon’s: his vagrant courfe of life had made him 
acquainted with the town and its vices; and though I am not 
warranted to fay, that Johnfon was infected with them, I have 
reafon to think, that he refleéted with as little approbation on 
the hours he {pent with Savage as on any period of his life.’ 


That Levett had no learning, it may be too much to affert ; 
yet concealed learning is fcarcely fuperior to ignorance; fince 
the candle is of little ufe that is not allowed to give light. 
The language of this paflage is tin&ured with the peculiarities 
of our author’s ftyle, yet we infert it on account of its con- 
clufion. 


‘ The fincere and lafting friendfhip that fubfifted between 
Johnfon and Levett may ferve to fhew, that although a fimila- 
tity of difpofitions and qualities has a tendency to beget affection, 
or fomething very nearly refembling it, it may be contracted 
and fubfift where this inducement is wanting ; for hardly were 
ever two men lefs like each other, in this refpect, than were 
they. Levett had not an underitanding capable of comprehend- 
ing the talents of Johnfon: the mind of Johnfon was there- 
fore, as to him, a blank; and Johnfon, had the eye of his 
mind been more penetrating than it was, could not difcern, 
what did not exift, any particulars in Levett’s character that at 
all refembled his own. He had no learning, and confequent- 
ly was an unfit companion for a learned man; and though it 
may be faid, that having lived fome years abroad, he mutt 
have feen and remarked many things that would have afforded 
entertainment in the relation, this advantage was counterbal- 
lanced by an utter inability for continued converfation, taci- 
turnity being one of the mott obvious features in his character . 
the consideration of all which particulars almolt compel me to 
fay, that Leyett admired Johnion becaufe otbers admired him, 
and that Johnfon in pity loved Levert, becaufe few others could 
find any thing in him to love.’ Per tet 
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It is the common failing of biographers to magnify the 
wirtues of their fabje&t. The knight is not fo complaifant as 
fome authors of the fame kind; he brings Johnfon’s failings 
into open day-light ; and, as we have hinted, magnifies them. 
There is one inftance which we mutt infert, to brand our an- 
thor’s uncharitable mifreprefentations with the infamy which 


they deferve, 


* He once mentioned to me a faying of Dr. Nicholls, and 
highly commended it, viz. that it was a point of wifdom to 
form intimacies, and to choofe for our friends only perfons of 
known worth aad integrity, and that to do fo had been the rule 
of his life. Itis, therefore, difficult ro account for the conduét 
of Johnfon in the choice of many of his affociates, and parti- 
culariy of thofe who, when his circumftances became eafy, he 
fuffered to intrude on him. Of thefe he nad fome at bed and 
board, who had elbowed through the world, and fubfifted by fy- 
ing, begging, anda Shifting, all which he knew, but feemed to 
think never the worfe of them. In his endeavours to promote 
the interefts of people of this clafs he, in fome initances, qvent 
fuch lengths as were hardly confittent with that integrity which 
he manifeited on all other occafions ; for he would frequently, 
by letters, recommend thofe to credit, who could obtain it b 
no other means, and thereby enabled them to contra& debts, 
which he had good reafon to fufpe@t, they neither could nor 
ever would pay.’ 


Sir John Hawkins has, unintentionally we believe, for the 
man who could write the former fentence muft have felt no 
fincere regard for his friend, or retained no refpe& for his 
memory: we may be, therefore, allowed to fay, that he has 
unintentionally given a better eulogium on the native powers 
of Johnfon’s mind than any of his other panegyrifls, by pointe 
ing out his indolence, and his numerous avocations of amufe~- 
ment. His comprehenfion muft have been uncommonly clear 
and firong, his difcrimination acute, and his judgment found. 

We have already obferved, that Johnfon makes the fmalleft 
part of the Hiftory of his own Life; like the lady who, when 
Full-dreffled, was herfelf the leait part of the whole figure. In 
a future article we muft fay fomething of Johnfon’s friends, 
and fpeak more particularly of the knight’s peculiar ftyle. In 
examining the Life of Johnfon, we have brought his biogra- 
pher forward in the moit advantageous manner. Thofe who 
have read his whole work may follow Sylvanus Urban, who, 
with no great urbanity, once faid to an author, ‘ You have 
publithed a book,’ fir, and I hear there is a very good para- 
graph in it; did you write that yourfelf,’ 
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( 346 ) 
A Hiftory of the Campaigns of 1780 and 1781, in the Southern 


Provinces of North America. By Lieutenant-colonel Tarleton, 


4to. il. 6s. Cadell. 


T HIS Hiftory is, in general, a compilation of the official 

letters of the Britifh officers, both in the fea and Jand 
fervice ; of the American and French commanders, which 
have appeared in the news-papers, with lord Rawdon’s much 
admired campaign, from the Remembrancer and Annual Re- 
gifter. ‘The military tranfactions are collected into a regular 
order: the author, lieutenant-colonel Tarleton, enters into a 
very minute detail of his own fervices, and makes a very free 
comment on thofe of others, and in particular of Jord Corn- 
wallis. His conclufions are not, however, always logically 
deduced, nor, as we conceive, warranted by military {cience. 
We muft examine colonel Tarleton’s opinions in general, and 
his criticifms on others, particularly on lord Rawdon and lord 
Cornwallis ; for we do not find any information very intereft- 
ing or uncommon in the tranfactions themfelves. ‘The plans 
are ufeful and correctly executed. | 

The detail of military aétions is feldom of importance to 
any but thofe of the profeflion, and they neceffarily make the 
greateft part of a publication of this nature. As an hiiory, 
it ought to be authenticated by public papers, but, as a work 
of general information, it is not pleafing to hear the moft 
trifling circumftances digefted by a minute hiftorian, and to 
yead them again in the official letters of the commanders. As 
a f{pecimen of our author’s manner, and his reafoning, we 
fhall fele& the pafflage commenting on the action of the Cow- 
pens. Colonel Tarleton relates the hiftory of the aétion, 
‘nearly as it is defcribed in the marquis de Chaftellux’s Travels : 
if there had been an effential difference we fhould have pointed 
it out, according to our promife. 

‘On the 14th earl Cornwallis informed Tarleton that Leflie 
had furmounted his difficulties, and that he imagined the ene- 
my would not pafs the Broad-river, though it had fallen very 
much. Tarleton then anfwered, that he would try tocrofs the 
Pacolet, to force them, and defired earl Cornwallis to acquire 
as high a ftation as poflible, in order to ftop their retreat. No 
letter, order, or intelligence, fyom head-quarters reached Tarle- 
ton after this reply, previous to the defeat on the 17th, and af- 
ter that event he found earl Cornwallis on ‘| urkey-creek, near 
twenty-five miles below the place where the action had happen- 
ed. The diftance between Wynnefborough and King’s-moun- 
tain, or Wynnefborough and Little Broad-river, which would 
have an{wered the fame purpofe, does not exceed fixty-five miles: 


ead Cornwallis commenced his march on thre 7th or 8th of Ja- 
nuary. 
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nuarv. It would be mortifying todefcribe the advantages that 
might have refulted from his lordfhip’s arrival at the concerted 


point, or to expatiate upen the calamities which were produced 
by this event.’ 


In this paflage, we think we perceive a manifeft contradic- 
tion. If no letter or order reached colonel Tarleton from lord 
Cornwallis, in anfwer to his propofal, there could be no 
* point concerted’ for his lordfhip to arrive at; and the reflec- 
tions do not feem to accord, in the opinion of the bef judges, 
with military propriety, as it is apparent, that he either fhould 
not have been detached from the main army, or, when de. 
tached, that he fhould have reiied on the troops under his 
command for fuccefs. 

Of the adtion, he fays, 

“The difpofition was planned with coolnefs, and executed 
without embarraffment. ‘The defeat of the Britith mutt be 
afcribed either to the bravery or good condud of the Americans ; 
to the loofe manner of forming which had always been practifed 
by the king’s troops in America; or to fome unforefeen event, 
which may throw terror into the moft difciplined foldiers, or 
counteract the beft concerted defigns. ‘The extreme extenfion 
of the files always expofed the Briufh regiments and corps, and 
would, before this untortunate affair, have been attended with 
detrimental effect, had not the multiplicity of lines with which 
they generally fought refcued them from fuch imminent dan- 
ger. |f infantry who are formed very open, and only two 
deep, meet with oppofition, they can have no flability : But 
when they experience an unexpected fhock, confufion will en- 
fue, and “flight, without immediate fupport, mult be the in- 
evitable confeguence.’ 

Thefe are principles on which common fenfe, the foundation 
of all fcience, may, we think, decide. Military men may 
probably be induced to with that they had been promulgated 
before the action of the Cowpens ; and they will condemn the 
colonel for want of tactical knowlege, that might have led 
him to alter any interior arrangement which he theught erro- 
neous, or for not fuiting the general difpofition of the troops 
to his own numbers. 

Lord Cornwallis’s fupport of lieutenant-colonel Tarleton, 
who, in confequence of his defeat, required his lordfhip’s ap- 
probation of his proceedings, or his leave to retire, till en- 
guiry could be initituted to inveftigate the merits of his con- 
duct (p. 222), is fully exprefled in a letter, which we tran- 
fcribe with pleafure, as fuccefs is too often fa ppofed to be an 
infallible criterion of defert. 

* You have forfeited no part of my efteem as an officer by the 
unfortunate event of the action of the 17th; the means you ufed 
te 
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to bring the enemy to action were able and mafierly, and muf 
everdoyouhonour. Your difpofition was unexceptionable; the 
total mifbehaviour of the troops could alone have deprived you 
of the glory which was fo juftly your due.’ 


_ We cannot agree in fome of the political propofals of our 
author, particularly where, on the defertion of the militia, 
he thinks it would have been advifeable to incorporate them 
with the regular troops. Surely thofe who were remifs or 
treacherous in the leffer duties of the militia, could not have 
been brought to undergo the hardihips, which this volume 
tells us were the lot of the king’s troops. 

Colonel] Tarleton’s remarks on lord Rawdon’s conduét are, 
we think, alfo exceptionable. Previous to the battle of 
Camden, it appears that this nobleman, when general Gates 
advanced into South Carolina, took poft at Lynche’s Creek, 
14 miles from Camden, and in Gates’s road to that place. 


‘ General Gates (fays our author) advanced to the creek 
oppofite to the Britith camp, and tkirmithes enfued between 
the advanced parties of the two armies. ‘The American 
commander diicovered that Lord Rawdon’s pofition was 
firong, and he declined an attack; but he had not fufficient 
penetration to conceive, that by a forced march up the creek, 
he could have pafied Lord Rawdon’s flank, and reached Cam- 
den; which would have been an eafy conqueit, and a fatal 
blow to the Britith.’ 


This reflection muft feppofe a fupinenefs in lord Rawdon, 
by no means confiftent with his abilities and military talents, 
nor to the decifion which this very movement illuftrated. It 
feems to have been a part of that fyfiem, which, on Gates’ 
moving on the line defcribed by our hiftorian, brought on 
the action and the victory. We need only tranfcribe colonel 
Tarleton’s own reflections on the mifcondu& of Gates, for an 
illuftration of this conjecture. 


‘ On reviewing the ftriking circumftances preceding and dur- 
ing the battle, the conduct of earl Cornwallis cannot be placed 
jn’a Clearer light than by contrafting it with that of his oppo- 
nent. The faults committed by the American commander, 
during his fhort campaign at the head of the fouthern army, 
were neither unimportant in themfelves, nor inconfiderable in 
number. The firft mifconception imputed to general Gates, 
was the not breaking in upon the Britihh communications as 
foon as he arrived near Lynche’s creek. The move up the 
creek, and from thence to Camden, was practicable and eafy 
before the king’s troops were concentered at that place; or he 
might, without the {malleft difficulty, have occupied a ftrong 
polition on Saunders’ Creek, five miles from Camden, before 
earl Cornwallis joined the royal forces. His fecond error was 
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moving an army, confilling of young corps and undifciplined 
militia, in the night: A manceuvre always to be avoided with 
troops of that defcription, in the neighbourhood of an enters 
prizing enemy; and only to be hazarded when regiments are 
perfectly officered, and well trained. His third miftake was in 
the difpofition of his army before the action: if the militia 
had been formed into one line, in front of the continentals, they 
would have galled the Britifh in the wood, when approaching 
to attack the main body: or, if the militia had been kept to- 
tally feparate from the continentals, and too much confidence 
had not been placed in them, perhaps that confufion in part of 
the Maryland iine, owing to the early flight of Cafwall’s brigade, 
had never happened. His laft and greateft fault, was attempt- 
ing to make an alteration in the difpofition the inftant the two 
armies were going to engage; which circumftance could not 
efcape the notice of a vigilant enemy, who by a {kilful and 
fudden attack threw the American left wing into a ftate of con- 
fufion, from which it never recovered. The favourable oppor- 
tunities which prefented themfelves to earl Cornwallis during 
the march and the action, were feized with jndgment, and 
profecuted with vigour; a glorious victory crowned the defigns 
of the generai, and the exertions of the troops.’ 


Our military hiftorian is decidedly of opinion, that lord 
Cornwallis ought to have moved from Crofs Creek to Cam- 
den, without going into Virginia. Speaking of the advantage 
gained by earl Cornwallis over the marquis de la Fayette, at 
the paffage of James River, colonel Tarleton obferves, 


‘The events of this day were particularly important, and 
claimed more attention than they obtained. The marquis de 
Ja Fayette had made along march, in very fultry weather, with 
about fifteen hundred continentals and one thoufand militia, 
to firike at the rear of the Britifh before they paffed to James 
ifland: too great ardour, or falfe intelligence, which is mof 
probable, for it is the only inftance of this officer committing 
himfelf during a very difficult campaign, prompted him to crofs 
a morafs to attack earl Cornwallis, who routed him, took his 
cannon, and mutt inevitably have deftroyed his army, if night 
had not intervened. His lordfhip might certainly have derived 
more advantage from this victory. If the two battalions of 
light infantry, the guards, and colonel Yorke’s brigade, who 
had all been ilightly engaged, or any other corps, and the ca- 
valry, had been detached, without knapfacks, before dawn of 
day, to purfue the Americans, and pufh them to the utmoflt, the 
army of the marquis de la Fayette muft have been annihilated. 
Such an exploit would have been eafy, fortunate, and glorious, 
and would have prevented the combination which produced the 
fall of York Town, and Gloucefter. It was fuggetled to earl 
Cornwallis, in oppofition to the plan of purfuing the victory, 
that fir Henry Clinton’s requifitien for troops was. 4 — 
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ftance of greater confequence, and more worthy of attention. 
This was allowed to be a ftrongand forcible reafon ; but at the 
fame time it was reprefented, that the exertion of half, or two 
thirds of the Britifh army, in purfuit of the Americans, would 
not occafion delay, or in the Ieafl derange the original defign 
of proceeding to Portfmouth. Experience fully evinced and 
juftified the propriety of this opinion. 

‘ Lieutenant-colonel Tarleton, with two hundred dragoons, 
and eighty mounted infantry, was ordered to proceed after day- 
break acrofs the fwamp, in purfuit of the enemy; and three 
companies of light infantry were directed to take poit beyond it, 
until he returned. Some wounded men, and deferters joined 
the Britith before they reached the Green Springs, where the 
marquis de la Fayette had rallied his troops after the actions 
The dragoons then ftruck into the road by which, about two 
hours before, the Americans had retreated, and they had not 
advanced four miles when they met a patrole of mounted rifle- 
men. The captain who commanded it, and feveral of his men 
were killed or taken: The remainder were purfued into the 
marquis de la Fayette’s army, who had been forced by ex- 
treme fatigue to repofe themfelves no more than fix miles from 
the field of battle. In this fituation they would have been an 
eafy prey to a powerful detachment of the Britifh, who could 
have marched into their rear by feveral roads, whilft the light 
troops amufed them in front; or the infantry might have fol- 
lowed the route of the continentals in cafe they retreated, and 
the Englith dragoons and mounted infantry could have paifed 
through the woods into their front, or on their flank, and have 
impeded and harrafied them till the foot could force them to 
action. Either of thefe plans muit have fucceeded againft a 
corps that was deftitute of cavalry; that had made a forced 
march in very hot weather during the preceding day ; that had 
been routed, and had retreated without refrefhment or pro 
vifions. When the late defeat, the diminifhed force, and the 
bodily fatigue of the Americans are contrafted with the recent 
fuccefs, the fuperior numbers, and the ative vigour of the 
Britith, it may fairly be prefumed, that lefs time than twelve 
hours would have given, without the {malleft hazard, a decifive 
advantage to the king’s troops.’ 


Lieutenant-colonel Tarleton alfo accufes his general of neg- 
left, in not attacking Ja Fayette before the jun@ion of the 
French at Williamfburgh (p. 369). If we admit the pro- 
priety of this attempt, can we fuppofe it eafy to furprife a 
diftant enemy, whofe obvious aim it was to avoid any contetft, 
while he waited for the junction of other armies to ftrike a 
very important ftroke ? Our author alio decidedly fupports the 
conitruétion which fir Henry Clinton placed on his own official 
letters; a conftruétion which we find, in lord Cornwallis’s ac- 


count of the correfpondence, he did not admit; and, in a 
fum- 
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fummary of the campaigns of 1780, and 1781, at the end 
of the volume, he fays, 


‘ A retrofpective view of Britifh operations plainly difcovers 
that the march from Wilmington to Peterfburg was formed and 
executed by earl Cornwallis without the knowledge or confent 
of fir Henry Clinton: That York Town and Gloucefter were 
voluntarily occupied by his lordthip, in preference to Old Point- 
comfort, when a poft for the protection of the navy was requirs 
ed: That as foon as fir Henry Clinton was apprized of the 
minifter’s with to make a ferious attempt upon Virginia, he 
committed as Jarge a_corps to earl Cornwallis in that province 
as was compatab! e with the fafety of New York and its depen- 
dencies, during the vicinity of the French and American army : 
That every intelligence which could be obtained of the enemy’s 
movemenis was tranfmitted by the comimander in chief, who’ 
made all the efforts in his power to affift and relieve his lordfhip 
from the period that the French fleet entered the Chefapeak to 
the hour of the capitulation at York Town: And that earl 
Cornwallis may be faid to incur the imputation of mifconceiv- 
ing his own danger, in not ceitroying Ja Fayette’s detachment 
after the affair near James ifland ; in not itriking at the corps 
at Williamfbargh previous to the junction of Wathington and 
Rochambeau ; in quitting fo early the outward for the inner 
pofition, where he was obliged to make propofals to furrender 
eight days after the enemy opened their batteries; and in not 
adopting fooner and more decidedly the meafure of pafling 
through the country. Some inttances of overfight may, there- 
fore, be attributed to his Jordfhip, which precipitated, perhaps, 
the fate of his own army; but the genuine caufe of the great 
national calamity, which puta period to the continental \ war, 
mutt by all ranks and defcriptions of men be principally afcrib- 
ed to the minilter in England, or the admiral in the Weft In- 
dies. The arrival of De Graffe in the Chefapeak equally an- 
jmated thé confidence of theallies, and deftroyed all the Britith 
hopes of cunquett or of reconciliation in that quarter. The 
fafety of earl Cornwallis’s army, in all human probability, 
would only have procraitinated the evil day; for the paft fuc- 
cefs of the campaign, and the future profpect of the king’s 
troops, were counteracted by the formidable appearance of t the 
French fleet. The fuperiority at fea proved the itrength of the 
armies of Great Britain, deranged the plans of her generals, 
difheartened the courage of her friends, and finally confirmed 
the independency of America.’ 


As nies was little novelty in the facts, or the arrangement 
of this Hiftory, our quotations and remarks have been necef- 
farily confined to the obfervations and reflections more pecu- 


liarly the author’s own. . It is unfortunate that we can fo 


feldom agree with him, except in identical propofitions, which 
it was ufelefs to feleé&t. It will be obvious, that colonel 
Tarleton 
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Tarleton is unfortunate in the period of his publication. The 
obfervations, whether juft or unjuft, are fuch as muft have 
occurred to him on the fpot, and previous to the conclufion of 
the war. If they were ever to have been made public, they 
fhould have been fo while earl Cornwallis was in England. 
Admitting that the accufations which a lieutenant-colonel 
brings againft his general be true, the reader will refle& that 
the fame want of difcernment and ability will weaken the 
commander’s uniform teftimony to the merits of colonel 
Tarleton, and will greatly invalidate the force of that unqua- 
lified decifion, which lord Cornwallis made in his favour, 
againft the troops under his command, at the unfortunate 
aétion of the Cowpens. ‘This was a decifion which the noble 
earl made without any opportunity of perfonal obfervation, 
or exercifing that deliberation which preceded all thofe mea- 
fures, the propriety of which our hiftorian has attacked. 

On the whole, we cannot praife this Hiftory: it is diffufe, 
laboured, and tedious. The author appears every where, for. 
ward, on the canvas ; and, when his importance is eftimated 
by the weight of his own remarks, we are tempted frequently 
to remove him to the back-ground. 





Obfervations on the Circulation of the Blood, and on the Effeds 
of Bleeding. By JFobn Hunt. 8vo. 25. Johnfon. 


it is remarkable, that the phyfiology of the circulation is 

underftood, at this period, with little more accuracy than 
jn the days of Harvey. Mr. Hunt contributes in fome degree 
to its elucidation ; but, in other refpects, continues entangled in 
the maze of error, from which former phyfiologifts have found 
it fo difficult to efcape. He properly objeéts to the mechanical 
phyfiology, and expofes thofe miftakes which arofe from an 
imperfeét knowlege of the anatomy of the circulating {vftem. 
He feems, however, to think that, at each contraétion, the 
whole quantity of blood contained in the contraéted part of 
the artery is pufhed forwasd, while this part remains for a 
moment empty, to be filled again from the contraétion of the 
fuperior portion. This, at beft, is gratuitous; for its only 
fupport is the arteries being found frequently empty after 
death. In confequence of the univerfa} relaxation which pre- 
vails in that fituation, many changes may have taken place 
which are incompatible with life ; and it is certain, that if 
an animal is opened foon after death, this complete vacuity is 
not found. In fact, both in the decreafing diameters of the 
arterial branches, and a fuperior tone in the {mall veffels, na- 
tare feems to have given that refiltance to the paflage of the 
blood, 
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blood, which is neceflary to confine it to the large veffels. 
The refiftance is, in fome meafure, overcome by each con- 
traction of the heart, and enough blood is propelled to excite 
the action of the fucceeding part of the veffel. The heart is 
certainly emptied by each contraction ; but its fize, its fhape, 
its ftructure, and the afliftance which the carnez columnz give, 
materially affift its evacuation. All thefe aids the arteries 
want; and, if we refle@ that there is no diftin& portions in 
the arterial fyftem, where contraction begins, and dilatation 
ends, though in reality the contractions of the different por- 
tions are fucceffive, we fhall find that the circulation through 
the arteries can be belt reprefented by a wave, where the con- 
tracted portions contain lefs blood than the dilated ones, 
though they are by no means empty. 

Dr. Whytt has clearly fhown that there muft be a part of 
the circulating fyftem where the force of the heart, though 
aided by the arteries, is loft, both from the diftance and from 
the increafing fize of the canals: increafing, we mean not in 
the diameter of a given veffel, but in the fum of the diameters 
of the branches, in comparifon of the trunk. At this portion, 
a proper and difting action of the fmall veffels commences, 
which he has called, perhaps improperly, ofcillatory, becaufe 
ofcillations, though fometimes obvious, are not their proper 
and diltinguifhed actions. The extreme vefiels certainly poffefs 
atone, and appear to act, in many circumftances, independ- 
ent of the general fyftem ; and this action is difcovered in fo 
many phyfiological and pathological inftances, that it cannot 
be overlooked or miftaken. 7 

In explaining the effects of bleeding, Mr. Hunt feems to 
have adopted too many of the tenets of the mechanical fchool. 
He confiders only the changes produced on the action of the 
heart, by the diminution of the quantity. It is evident that 
this is the primary change; but a diminution of tenfion has 
an effect on the nerves, and produces that relaxation, whofe 
tendency is falutary, or otherwife, according as the tenfion 
has been morbidly increafed, or is already too little. It is 
this fecondary effect which is of the greateit confequence, not 
the change in the mode of contraction, depending only on a 
diminifhed bulk of fluids, which, on a careful computation, 
will be found in any one contra¢tion of the heart very incon- 
fiderable. If Mr. Hunt reflects in this way, he will fee that 
the increafed irritability, in confequence of diminifhed tenfion, 
will, in many initances, counteract the effects of diminifhed 
quantity, and little change, for fome time, will be perceived 
in the ftate of the pulfe. 

Vou. LXIIT. May, 1787. Aa M;. 
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Mr. Hunt’s arguments on the probable effects of topicat 
bleedings, are very forcible. In many fituations, the external 
and internal veffels have little connection, and the quantity 
drawn is often inconfiderable. ‘Topical bleedings are, how- 
ever, frequently ufeful, though the effects may not perhaps 
be eafily explained. We have fometimes thought that they 
are ufeful, in giving room for the internal veflels to expand ; 
fometimes when the mode of drawing the blood is attended with 
external inflammation, it certainly lefflens the irritation of the 
neighbouring nerves. At all events, the remedy is ufeful ; 
and it is a lucky cireumftance that the fact is well known, and 
may be advantageoufly applied, whatever becomes of theore- 
tical difputes. 


ee 





Eighteen Pra&ical Sermons, upon interefting Subje&s. By the 
Rev. William Fabet, B.A. B80. 5s. fewed. Baldwin. 


Me: Jabet was a minifter at Birmingham forty-eight years, 
either as curate of St. Martin’s, or lecturer of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s chapel : at the age of feventy-one he {till attended 
to the duties of his profeficn. We are not, therefore, fur- 
,prifed that the labours of this refpecétable veteran were fo 
highly reverenced, that his hearers wifhed for a fele& number 
of his Sermons: we do mot wonder at this volume’s being 
honoured by fo numerous a lift of fubfcribers of all denomi- 
nations. Mr. Jabet did not felect them for the prefs, nor 
were they written with any defign of giving them to the world 
in general. He contented himfelf with inftructing thofe whom 
Providence committed to his charge, without intending to 
amufe the ‘ critic,’ who fearches merely for the elegancies of 
language, without expecting to be able to inform the * learned, 
who look for any great depth of erudition, or acutenefs of 
reafoning.’ In this view, the volume before us 3s not an 
object of criticifm : we refpect the fervent piety, and earneft 
zeal of the author; we admire the numerous proofs which he 
has given of the goodnefs of his heart. 

In the fele&tion of difcourfes for this publication, too much 
attention feems to have been paid to thofe which treat of the 
mof intricate myfteries of our religion ; fubje&s which fhould 
be treated with the moft cautious and judicious hand, left the 
infidel may collect poifon from the moft wholefome inftruction, 
or the fceptic learn to doubt, from thofe leffons which were 
intended to confirm his faith. We were lefs fatisfied with the 
editor’s choice, becaufe we think the Sermons which enforce 
the moral duties are executed more advantageoufly. It may. 

per- 
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perhaps be alleged, ‘that they werd collected at’ the defite of 
his parifhionets; that it was of importance to .prefervé the 
author’s fentiments on a variety, of fubjegts ; and particularly 
thofe which, in a religious view, were moft intereftinig. If 
tke collection is, in this light} acceptable to the congregation 
and fubfcribers, ‘we neéd not complain. Ee 
; t é i Ji art ~ \ sa i 
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* a hae sind ei ae bl itala » Mo el > 
The Idyllia, Epegrams, and Fragments, of Theacritus, Bian, and 
Mofchus, with the Elegies of Tyrtcus, jtranflated, from the 
Greek into Englifh Verfe.. I 0 whith are. added, Differtazions 
and Notes.. By the Rev. Richard Polwhele.., 41a... Webs. 
in Boards. Cadell. | “ arts 7 


F thatofpecies of poetry whichis termed: paftoraly and 
confined to the reprefentation of rural objedts oad +aral 
manners, Theocritus is the ackwowleged mattér.°1PHis ‘cha 
racters appear evidently drawn from the life, andtats defcrip- 
tive fcenery from actual obfervation, , Howevef; pataral ithis 
mode of compofition may, appear,..andieafy injpeint of-execu- 
tion, for the requifite imagery is{always open! to,.our, wiew, 
yet few imitations, have fallen fhorter of their original. than 
thofe which have, been profeffedly waatten after, the. man- 
ner of. Theocritus. . An-eminent writer, has endeavoured to 
account for it, by obferving that § the range of paftoral js 
indeed narrow ; for though naturé,itelf, philofophically eon- 
fidered, be inexhauiftible, yet its, general effects on. the eye, 
and on the ear, are uniform, and, incapable of much variety 
of defcription.”. ‘This reafoa .is, by no-means; fatisfactory, 
‘Thompfon’s Seafons, without quoting any. dther authority, 
evidently prove that natural objects may be exhibited in a 
variety of views, unborrowed from preceding writers... Gay’s 
Shepherd’s Week, now but little known, and poflibly written 
with an intent to ridicule Phillips’s Paitorals as a free imi- 
tation of the more familiar and homely Idyllia, claims, in our 
Opinion, the preference to any we have icen, ‘The manners 
are truly ruftic, but not grofs; the fcenery, fuch as our own 
country affords. We have no theological difputants, as in 
Spenfer; no refined fentiments nor claffical allufions, as in 
Pope—his images are all appropriated and natural; even his 
* antiquated expreffions, fome of which are not injudicioufly 
adopted 


to ) ’ seny{ 





* The following humorous account of the ftyle in which his Paftorals 
are written, might have been applied to Rowley’s Poems with great pro= 
priety.—* The language of my fhepherds, foothly to fay, is fuch as is neither 
{poken by the country maiden, or the courtly dame: nay not only fuch as 
in the prefent times is not uttered, but was never uitered in times pafty and if I 
judge aright, will never be uttered in times future. It having too much of 
Aa. the 
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| adopted by. Mr. Polwhele, often give a pleafing air of fimpli- 
city, Which others could not, fo happily. have effected. They 
cannot, poftibly, by any, critical reafoning, be frilly vindi- 
cated ; but the broad-mouthed Wialed, to adopt. ‘a vulgar, bot 
not inexprefiive phrafe of our’ countrymen, would have been 
worfe, and have proved a “bad fubttitute for the Grecian as 
rotundum ; refembling "the! Doric idiom in much the fame 
manner that a Dorfetthire fhepherd would a bubuleus of Sicily. 
Coénftious ‘that a trie adherence to nature, ‘in this mode of 
compofition, © would be offehfive to the delita¢y of modern 
tafte; our paftoral writers have deviated i into the other extreme; 
and-may not this be the printipal reafon of the’ Tittle enter- 
tainment they afford us? Studied elegance of phrafe, and po- 
lifhed'deftription, are not characteriftic of unlettered peafants. 
Wee camaot fancy the fpeakers real, and turn with difguft from 
fo unndtural.a; reprefentation.- ; ' 

. 2. Quodcunque oftendis mihi fic incredulus odi.’ 

ic oxally different from thefe are the fhepherds of Theocritus, 
Theyare deferibed ‘as they really were, and {peak the language 
they’ commonly>{poke 3 which does not give us an idea of 
m. vulgarity, Cag 6G? Own provincial idioms would do. Their 
occupation ;* deed }"in-hid days, had nothing degrading i in it, 
and-of courfe theix diale& mutt have then appeared in a much 
tore + refpectable light’ than’ that of ‘their ‘namefakes would 
in the prefent age; To this we may add, that it was the 
current language at that fime in mahy of the Grecian ftates. 
Some ‘of the chataétérs; however, have little: pretenfions to 
refinement of fentiment, whatever may be vrged-dn-vindication 
of their exprefiion, The goatherds are much more ruftic and 
anpolithed'iin- their manners than the bubulci or herd{men, 
who weré of a fuperior clafs. One of the former afks his 
miftrefs, ‘ why fhe diflikes him; does he appear like an ape, 
and with a long beard ?? Mr. Polwhele renders it, 


* Say, am I hated; do my looks offend ?? 


For the fake of difcriminating charatters, fo remarkably at- 
tended ‘to ‘by Theocritus, this paffage might have been ren- 


— > 





the countryto be ‘fit for the court ; too much of the court to be fit for the 
country ; too much of the language of old times to be fit for the prefent ; 
too much of the prefent to have been fit for the old; and too much of both 
to be fit for any time to come.’ 

* Allan Ramfay, by writing in a language which we muft confulta 
Gloffary to underftand, has the fame advantage. ‘The rufticity which 
ftrikes a Scottifh ear is not perceptible to us, and we are blind to all but his 
beauties. 

+ There is a paflage, however, in Idyl. xv. 1. 120, which fecms to prove 
that the: Doric dialect was then leoked upon, in fome parts of Greece at 
leaft, as vulgar and unpleafing. 
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dered more literal. He, however, in general pays proper 
attention to this circumfance, and makes ufe of fuch language 
and numbers as are moft fuitable to the fubjeét. He fomes 
times indeed fofiens the features that are peculiarly harfh, but 
without deftroying the likenefs. We'commend the principle 
on which he has altered fome paffages in the twelfth Idyllium, 
but had he addreffed it § toa miftrefs,” which might have been 
done with fome trifling variations, all objections might have 
been obviated. The thought in-the fecond line, now omitted, 
is peculiarly beautiful and tender. 
In the twenty-fifth Idyllium we are told that 
‘ In Grecian foretts roar 

No natives but the bear, the tufky boar, 

And droving wolf,’ 
If by ‘ droving’ we are to underftand going in droves, the 
tranflator is miftaken ; the wolf, in hot climates, is a folitary 
animal, as indeed he is in the North, excepting in very fevere 
weather. Roar is no way applicable to his howling, and lefs 
fo to the grunting and growling of the other animals. It need 
not be obferved, that there is no authority for thefe words in 
the original. 

6 * Su Oetacace Too pecwsiodeog oeyia Banya 
Tae oex OsowvTs BeSnarose” 





* And the dire orgies of the God o’erthrew ! 
Dire to th’ unhallow’d glance.’— 
opyia, we fhould think, in this place muft fignify things facred 
to Bacchus, not the orgies themfelves. You may figuratively, 
but not literally, overthrow rites and ceremonies ; here they 
are evidently thrown down or removed. Servius interprets the 
word orgia to fignify canthari maximi pleni vino. The fecond 
fentence does not perfectly coincide with the original. 
We meet, occafionally, with fome extremely aukward ex- 
prefiions. 
* But who’s the svoundy nymph ?? 
inflead of 
' © But who js the nymph that thus tosments thee 2” 
We believe Mr. Polwhele’s word is ufed by the lower clafs of 
people in fome of our weftern counties as {ynonymous to very: 
but we cannot conjecture what meaning he annexes to it t. 
Merely to felect faults from a work of merit, is neither a 
candid nor an agreeable tafk ; we fhall, therefore, content 





* Idyl. xxvi. ). 13. 
_ + There are fome other expreflions, apparently ftrange, which we have been 
informed are poet’s errors: ¢ livelier,’ tor lovelier, 402 ; ‘ fage Phlegethon,’ 
for huge, 405 3 ‘no echoes fcourge,’ for echoes no icourge, ibid; * o ex-ftop,” 
for o’er-itep, 413. 
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ourfelves with hinting to,Mr. Polwhele, that, on a revifal, he 
will meet with other paflages that require alteration ; and we 
_ hope. he will foon have an opportunity of doing it in a fecond 
edition.. To-convey a proper idea of the manner in which he 
has acquitted himfelf, we, shall felect fome extracts from the 
twenty-fecond Idyllium, which defcribes the combat between 
Pollux and Amycus, who, like an inhofpitable baron, or giant 
in romance, had made a decree, that no ftranger fhould pafs 
through his territories without engaging him at the czttus, 
in which mode of fighting he was peculiarly tkilled. It begins 
thus, . : 

‘ Leda’s and Jove’s great fons my verfe infpire— 

The fons of Jove, their, xgis- bearing fire ! 

Caftor ;—and Pollux dreadful in the lifts, 

The czftus brac’d with thongs around bis wrifts ! 

My frequent fong fall hymn your manly grace, 

Ye twins, the glory of the Spartan race ! 

Powers, who protect us from the foe, and fhield 

Our fear’d fteeds trampling on the carnag’d field ! 

Powers that o’erlook the ftruggling fhip, and fave, 

When ftars arife malignant o’er the wave ! 

Behold the Joofen’d tempefts {well the tide, 

Lafh the high helm, and bulge each burfling fide, 

And pour into the poop the mountain-furge ; 

While the rent veffel reels upon the verge 

Of fate—its torn fails hanging in the blatt, 

And wildly dath’d around each fhatter’d matt ! 

Clouds big with hail the midnight heavens deform, 

And the broad ocean thunders to the ftorm ! 

But ye, tho’ now the clofing waves purfue, 

Quick refcue from the chafm the dying crew ! 

Lo! the clouds break! their fcatter’d fragments fly, 

Whilft the drear winds in whifpering murmurs die ; 

And each mild ftar that marks the tranquil night 

Gilds the repofing wave with friendly light.’ 
The fecond line, exclufive of the epithet, is merely the echa 
of the firft. There is indeed a repetition in the original at a 
few lines diftance, but not liable to any objeétion, as it ftrongly 
¢xprefles the poet’s ardor in celebrating his heroes exploits, 
The tranflation, this flight fault excepted, is extremely beau- 
tiful,.particularly the la& lines, which, though almott literally 
rendered, breathe the genvine fpirit of original compofition. 
The paftora] land{cape which foon follows is fcarcely inferior ; 
a few-allowable epithetsare added, which greatly embellith 
the {cenery. | 

* Thesroyal brothers, eager to explore 


The tylvan fcenes, far wander’d from the hore ; ms 
-) ex. 
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©’er a fair mountain’s woodland fummits ftray’d, 
‘The varied beauties of its brow furvey’d ; 

And, tracing the receffes of the mount, 

Found, deep-retir’d, a cool perennial fount: 
Brimfal beneath a craggy rock it flood ; 

Whilft, at the bottom of the fhelving wood, 
Full many a pebble fparkled to the light, 

As cryftal, or as polith’d filver bright. 

Befide this fpot the plane-tree quivering play’d, 
And penfive poplars wav’d a paler fhade ; 

While many a fir in living verdure grew, 

And the deep cvprefs darken’d on the view: 

And there each flower that marks the balmy clofe 
Of fpring, the little bee’s ambrofia, blows?’ 


The gigantic Amycus is next defcribed, with the fame 
firength and fpirit as mark the original. A dialogue enfues 
between him and Pollux, in which we meet with thefe'lines. 


© Polluxe- But whom am I to fight? 

Amycus. Thy match is near— 
Thou fee’{t no defpicable gauntleteer ! 

P. Where’s then the prize? 


A. Why he who wins the day 
Shall have the vanquifh’d for his flave— 
P. Cock’s play? 


The victor-bird his fcarlet creft may fhake— 
A, Or cock’s or lion’s, tis the prize I ftake.’ 


This paflage is not unfaithfully rendered, but we object to 
the air of burlefque it conveys, which feems contrary to the 
genius of the poem. ‘The combat of the cxitus does not in- 
deed effentially differ from a boxing match, which of courfe 
excites in us no very elevated ideas; but in ancient times, 
when it was fuppofed to have been the exercife of heroes and 
demigods, it muft have appeared in a very different light. To 
enable the reader to judge whether Theocritus, in the paflage 
above quoted, meant to be underftood as ferious or comic, we 
fhall endeavour to render it as near the fpirit of the original 
as poffible. 

Pollux. But whom am IJ to fight? 
Amycus. Behold him here, 

Who ne’er in combat knew unmanly fear. 

P. Say, what’s the prize for which we urge the fray ? 
4, The vanquifh’d mult the victor’s will obey. 

P. ’Tis thus the fanguine-crefted birds engage— 

A, Or birds or lions—fuch the war I.wage! 

We agree with a learned commentator, that ‘ Theocritus, 
in this dialogue, might intend to relax the feyerity of defcrip- 
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tion by dramatic famiiarities,? but we do not fuppofe that he 
meant to be abfclutely ludicrous. It is certainly not elevated, 
but it flrongly charaéterizes the furly brutality of Amycus. 
The next lines, defcriptive of the combat, are extremely well 
tranflated. More than common poetical abjlities were requifite 
to adhere to the original, without exciting thofe ideas we com- 
monly annex to fuch kinds of engagements. 

Tanyas webuav, * drunk with blows,’ is certainly, as the 
tranflator obferves, a very bold metaphor. It is applied to 
Amycus, ftunned and-confounded with the blows given him 
by Pollux. ‘Fhe epithet gidd¢y might have been no improper 
fubftitute. Creech renders it doz’d/ Pollux having overthrown, 
his antagonift, like a genuine Englifh bruifer, does not appear 
to have ftruck him while on the ground: he permits him to 
rife, and the combat is renewed with frefh, fpirit. Amycus at 
lait, agcording to the Broughtonian phrafe, has his belly full 
of fighting ; asindeec well he might, if, as Mr. Polwhele fays, 


‘ with many a crafh 
The * fhatter’d teeth fell ftrangling down his throat.” 


But Theocritus only fays wuxvo: d'agaSncay odovtes. We meet, 
likewife, with thefe exceptionable lines. 


« And reach Brebycia’s inhuman abodes.’ 
* In black fweat each limb collapfing funk.” 


—— ‘ fpouting from the iron wound 
The black’ning crimfon.’— 


We muft, however, in juftice to Mr. Polwhele, acknowlege, 
that wherever the original was fufceptible of poetical em- 
bellifhment, he has done juftice to it. Why he fhould tell us 
that the ‘ death of Pollux by the hand of Amycus was juft ;” 
and that Orpheus concurs with Theocritus in that refpect, we 
know not. The original fays indeed he was * very near death,” 
or, as we might exprefs it, almc/? dead; but the poem con- 
cludes with his {wearing a round oath, weyay ogxoy, by * father 
Neptune,’ that he would never more injure a ftranger; and 
fo Mr. Polwhele has rendered it. 

To give a fuller idea of the verfatility of the Englifh as 
well as Grecian mufe, we fhall tranfcribe a paflage from a very 
different kind of performance: for the Idyllia, which fome 
are apt to confound with pattorals, and which might with more 
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* Creech, whom Mr. Polwhele fometimes follows, without fudicient 
Warrant from the original, has 
* And fhatter’d teeth feil down his batter’d throaty 
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propriety be rendered mifcellanies, are extremely diverfified 
both as to their fubjects and mode of treating them. We have 
panegyrical, fpoufal, mythological, epiftolary, paftoral, and 
humorous Idyllia, That of the ‘ Syracufian Goffips,’ is a true 
copy of human nature, and equally defcriptive of the mo- 
dern ones, as of the good dames in other days. We could 
almoft fuppofe ourfelves reading a fcene in one of Hayley’s 
comedies, but for the names, and fome local allufions. 


“ Gorgo. My dear little girl, is Praxinoe at home? 
¢ Eunoe. She is—but how late, Mrs. Gorgo, you come! 
© Praxinoe. Indeed! I thought madam her head would ne’er 
ufh in— 
But Eunoe, fee for a chair and a cufhion. 
‘ Eunoe. I have—— 
© Praxinoe. Pray fit down— 
© Gorgo. What a terrible din! 
What a pother! ’tis well I efcap’d in whole fkin! 
What a brave heart have I! to pafs fo many folks 
That clatter’d in fandals, and joftled in cloaks! 
And coaches—you cannot imagine the throng! 
I’m quite out of breath—and the way is fo long ! 
‘ Praxinoe.e Too true: *tis the fault of my plaguy old foul ¥ 
And here mutt we live, and put up with a hole. 
What a defarr! To vex me he tries all he can ; 
He was ever a ftrange unaccountable man ! 
He knew I could almoft have died for the lofs 
Of your chat—but my fchemes ’tis his pleafure to crofs. 
‘ Gorgo (Pointing to the child). Ruth madam—obferve him— 
how earneit his eye 
Don’t talk of your hufband, when Zopy is by. 
‘ Praxinoe. I don’t mean your papa, my {weet little jewel! 
‘ Gorgo. But he underttands—-no—papa’s not fo cruel. 
‘ Praxinoc. This fellow then (we may difguife it, you know, 
And talk of the thing as if fome time ago) 
This block of a fellow once happened to ftop, 
To buy me fome nitre and paint at a fhop ; 
When, for nitre, he purchas’d bay-falt; and, for rouge, 
The long-lubber gawky bought yellow gambouge. 
‘ Gorgo, Lord! mine is as bad! you could hardly have 
thought, 
For five fleeces like dogs hair, and dear ina groat, 
That he fquander’d away feven drachms! the fweet honey ! 
Well might it be faid, he was flecc’d of his money! 
But come, take your cloak—to Adonis we hafte— 
And fatlen your robe with its clafps to your waift : 
Our queen is preparing a fight fo divine— 
‘ Praxinoe. Aye—all things, befure, with fine people are fine! 
But defcribe to me thefe preparations, fo novel 
To me, who am coop’d in this lone little hovel.’ 
It 
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It continues throughout, a beautiful ode excepted, in the 
fame familiar characteriftic ftyle. Mr. Warton fuppofes it to 
have been. a fort of interlude, intended for theatrical repre- 
fentation. The tranflator remarks that ‘ he hath smproved on 
the bint, and divided it into three aéts.? The obfervation (we 
do not object to the arrangement) would have come with more 
propriety from any other perfon. We think he might like- 
wife have fpared the feleftion of defective paflages from 
Fawkes ; but Fawkes expofed Creech in the fame manner ; 
and thus, according to Shakfpeare, ‘ the whirligig of time 
brings in his revenges.?- Emulation is undoubtedly laudable, 
but our reputation cannot rife in an zuzverfe ratio by the want 
of it in others. As Mr. Polwhele, however, acknowledges 
there is merit in Fawkes’s tranflation, and confeffes his obliga- 
tion to him, he is not liable to any fevere cenfure on this 
account, 

In Bion and Mofchus we have more of art than nature; 
they do not difcriminate charaéters like ‘Theocritus ; nor feem, 
like him, to paint from obje&s immediately before their view ; 
but their poems are elegant and refined, and the tranflation 
poffefies equal merit. The Elegies of Tyrtazus are bold and 
energetic ; we can extend the compliment no farther. His 
poems were intended as offerings to Mars, but he negletted 
facrificing to the graces. The notes are, in general, felected 
with jadgment, and replete with claflical knowlege.-—We 
fhould add, that a confiderable part of them are original. 
The Differtations annexed, in which the refpective characters 
of the writers tranflated are confidered, and their modes of 
compofition critically inveftigated, will entertain the literati, 
and convey defirable information to thofe unverfed in the 
learned languages. 





Fofeph. Tranflated from the French of M. Bitaubéi. 2 Vels. 
1zmo. 55. fewed. Jobnfon. 


N our review of the Sacred Dramas of Madame de Genlis» 
we have had occafion to enlarge on the conduét of thofe 
authors who leave an affecting fimplicity, in purfuit of pathos, 
raifed by accumulated diftrefs, Pages have been already filled 
with, and language exhaufted in, panegyrics on the Hiftory 
of Jofeph: tumid declamations, and pompous defcriptions, 
have been mifapplied in pointing out its beauties. We mutt 
confefs that, on thefe accounts, we opened the book with in- 
difference, and, for a time, read it with a liftlefs inattention, 
till aroufed by the native beauty of the ftory, and the art of 
the 
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the poet, we were hurried away in the feelings excited by the 
former, as well as by the defcriptive powers of the latter. As 
a whole, however, we cannot praife this poem very highly. 
The author reprefents his hero as already a young man when 
he was hated by his brethren; and on the eve of marriage when 
- he was fold to the Midianites. Difgufted with the partiality 
fhown to Jofeph, his brethren had left his father’s houfe, and 
were fought after by him, that a reconciliation might be ef- 
fefted previous to his marriage. At this time he was thrown 
into a well; and, in order to magnify his affliction, the poet 
tells us that he was there fcorched with the fun. At laft he was 
fold; and, as a fhepherd, his conduct is interefting, and his 
adventures entertaining. ‘The author feems to have copied 
from Telemachus, in a fimilar fituation; and, from the force 
and beauty of his defcriptions, appears to be a fuccefsfut rival 
of Fenelon and Gefner. In this fituation, the youthful wife 
of Potiphar is fuppofed to have feen him; and, when he is 
afterwards removed by the kindnefs of his matter to his houfe, 
the attempt of Zaluca is reprefented to have taken place. The 
defcriptions of this adventure fhow a luxuriant imagination, 
properly chaftened by decorum and delicacy. 

The adventures of the prifon, and of the palace, are not 
greatly changed ; but the author, in the fubfequent paflages, 
has attributed feveral events in the Egyptian empire, whofe 
influence was afterwards very extenfive, to the interpofition of 
Jofeph. It is from the hero of his poem that the Egyptians 
learned the firft rudiments of true religion, which Pythagoras 
and Plato afterwards communicated to their countrymen ; from 
Jofeph’s orders, Lower Egypt was drained and rendered habit- 
able; the Nile confined to its proper channel. To prevent 
the effects of famine, he examines the whole country: the 
adventure of the pyramid is affecting ; the defcriptions of the 
cataraéts terrible. The author could not compliment Jofeph 
with the deftruction of fuperftition in Egypt, for it continued 
to prevail for ages: he hints at the cuftom which really exifted 
in the extremities of famine, viz. the eating human flefh; 
but dexteroufly attributes it to their veneration for the facred 
animals, whofe lives were of much greater confequence, in 
their eyes, than the lives of their fellow-creatures. The con- 
clufion of the ftory is not very different from that in the facred 
writings. It is fometimes tumid, and at the end too far ex- 
tended. 

If the author has leffened the effect, by rendering the ftory 
and the diftrefs more complicated, he has added toit, by fome 
farther difcriminations of the characters of Jofeph’s brethren, 
in- 
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inferting his adventures in his fhepherd ftate, judicious de- 
{criptions, and well managed allufions to hiftory. The fim- 
pticity of the child in the original, the ftory of the coat of 
many colours, the five-fold mefs of Benjamin, are exceedingly 
interefting ; but, in this embellifhed narrative, lofe their 
effect. The unaffected difcovery is preferved, and we fhall 
infert it; bat ‘ is Jofeph my fon yet alive? I will go and fee 
him before I die,” has more true pathos than the fplendid 
imagery, and the wire-drawn fcenes of this poem, which ceafe 
to intereft us after the event is known. 


¢ Jofeph felt all the emotions of a kind father who is com- 
pelled to chaftife his children ; he was ready to declare himfelf, 
but Ithobal, who was alfo prefent, ftrengthened him. ‘* No, 
faid he, with apparent firmnefs, let him on whom the cup was 
found be my flave; but ye, return in peace to your father.”’ 

¢ At thefe words Reuben mourned aloud, he lifted to Jofeph 
his eyes full of forrow, and his fobs almo% prevented his refpir- 
ing. ‘* ] implore your compaffion, he exclaimed, in the name 
of a father, no lefs to be revered for his age than his misfor- 
tunes. In trufting to my care, this his laft remaining pledge of 
loves ‘* Tell, fays he, that iJlufirious character, how much I 
have been afflicted ; tell him, I have already loft one fon, for 
whom every day | weep, a fon whom Benjamin refembles, and 
whom he has replaced in my heart. Him, if he take from me, 
worn as Iam with years, I will myfelf fly to Egypt, and he 
fhall fee me expire at his feet.” Ah! lad you beheld how 
great were his conflicts, how much he wept, when he tore him- 
felf from this his fon ; had you feen the tears of the difconfolate 
Selima, whoin him, fees and loves a much Jamented hufband, 
you could never have refifted the affeting fcene. And we our- 
felves, can we, do you fuppofe, forfake this brother? are we 
not fufhciently wretched to have loit Jofeph? the hands of bar- 
barians, tore him from our father’s village. Heaven knows, 
how fincerely we lament him. At the price of our blood we 
would reftore him to Jacob, Perhaps he isin flavery. And 
muft Benjamin, alas! have the fame wretched lot? fhall I fpeak 
of myfelf? I have pledged not my own iife only, but the lives 
of my children, to bring back this beloved child. If I give 
him not again to the old man’s arms, a father’s cprfe hangs 
over me, lL have a wife, whom I love; I have children; I {ee 
them with tranfport improve in flature; and Jacob, who is now 
on the brink of the grave, will expec his eldeft fon to clofe his 
eyes. Yet me, may you take from my wife, my children, my 
father, and all my kindred; inflead of Benjamin, make me 
your flave. 1 never can fupport the curfe of Jacob. If you 
have a father; if you kncw the ties of brotherby affection—I 
fee you weep ; I fee on your countenance that {weet humanity 
which marks your character,” Here Benjamin interrupted him : 
‘* Brother, 
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«« Brother, fays he to Reuben, never fhal] you be facrificed for 
me. Iam not guilty; but fince Heaven has at my head aimed 
this blow, 1t becomes me alone to bear,it.”” Then addrefling 
Jofeph; ‘‘ Lafk you not, fays he, my unreferved liberty ; one 
mark of kindnefsF do! ‘prefeme to folicit; to fupply the ne- 
ceflities of? my father’s age; ‘allow me’ to depart’ his forrows, 
alas! will very foon bring him to the grave: ‘wil! not increafe 
them, by telling him of ‘ty deftiny; not remembering myfelf, 
I will with him mourn our,.dear lot brothers. but when Jacob 
fhall have. paid, the debt of nature, when I hall have watered 
his tomb with my tears,,} call heaven aad earth to witnels, I 
will retura, and be your flave ; ; doubtlefs it will be painful, to 
leave my ,brethren, and Selima: I fhall even Jeave you, with 
fomewhat of regree; and your feverity cannot extinguifh the 
fenfations of my heart, which attach mé to you.’ He {pake 
thefe words with the mott i ingenuous fweetnefs, and fhed abund- 
ance of tears. 

‘ Jofeph, impreffedavith admiration of his yirtue, cfteemed 
himfelf the perfecutor of innocence. The idea diltracted him; 
he could not refilt his impulfe to rufh into Besjamin’s arms: he 
was advancing for this punpofe; when Simeoa, itlarting up 
from the ground, where he lay proftrate, hurried towards Jofeph. 
His wild eye dropped not a tear; his manner fpake the deepett 
deipair ; and he feemed drasged by a fury to the tribunal of 
his judge. ‘* Behold, fays he, ftriking-‘his bofom; behold, 
that cruel barbarian, who fold ‘his brother for a flave - why feek 
ye any other-victim ? it was Fwho-feduced-thefe ; I have be Bem 
them into all thefe calamities; punith then-me, but me only ; 
deliver Jacob from a fon who difgraces him; I betrayed Jofeph, 
eo me to fave Benjamin ; let “them go, let me be the flave, 

f | be not unworthy even of this condition ; fince Jofeph, who 
was goodnefs itfelf, languifhes in bondage.” Jofeph could now 
no longer refift the impulfe of fraternal love; his eyes wandered 
to Ithobal, and he faw him greatly affected ; like a river burit= 
ing over its banks, his tears owed in torrents ; his inmott foul 
was moved, he cried bitterly, whilft his brethren regarded him 
in wildeft amazement, he f{prang to the arms of Simeon, and 


exclaimed aloud, ** Iam Jofeph !” 


The length of this quotation muft be our apology for tran- 
{cribing no more. We mutt, therefore, refer the reader to 
the poem, of which, as a whole, we have exprefied no great 
approbation. Yet there are many felect pafiages of great 
beauty, and many defcriptions are worked up with no 
common fkill. In a fubject of more novelty he might have 
fucceeded better. 

The tranflator has executed his tafk well: he has illuftrated 
his author by many parallel paflages, chiefly from Engiith au- 
thors 
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thors of great beauty, and annexed'a charming fonnet, with 
which we maft adorn our. Journal. 
: © Difappointment. 
¢ Secure the bark. had ploughed the azure main, , 
And no rude itorm th’ zethereal.blue removed ; 


Elate the mariner beheld again, -.. - 
The clime he.honored, and the plains he loved... 


* The wariton foves, high’ (porting i in the air, 
Called the glad youth to nrg 3 facred’ fhritie. 

Come, come away, they cried';’ for thee the fair, 
The laurel wreath and fragrant flowers enitwine. 


© Delufive hour! fee now the threatning heaven ! 
O’er thy defencelefs head fee tempetts lour ; 

Far tothe main thy wretched bark is driven, 
Seas, ikies combined, on thee their fury pour. 


7-7 Tt) 


¢ Ah, what availed thee that thou once wert bleft, 
That hope-allured thee, or that beauty loved ; 

That Peace her mantle folded on thy breatt, 
That Glory crowned thee, or that Fame ‘approved. 


© Dark night fucceeds to thy. illumined morn, | 
And thy bark finks in the devouring main ; 
Alas! fo tears my heart Semira’s f{corn, 
_ So glowed my hopes, and fuch is now my pain.’ 
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Elements of TaGicks, an Introdufion to Military Evolutions for 
the Infantry: by a celebrated Pruff. fan General, with Plates, 
Tranflated from the Original ian German, by I, Landmann. 
8vo. 75. 6d. Elmfley. 7 


y 43 is not uncommon to laugh at‘the attention paid, by mi- 

litary men of rank and confequence, to the minuteft arti- 
cles of a foldier’s drefs, of his motions, and appearance. If 
ridicule were the fole teft of truth, enough has been faid to 
deftroy the importance of this branch of military taétics, A 
foldier’s head, his hat, the powder of his hair, and the black- 
ing of his fhoes, has been the fubjeét of a variety of animad- 
verfions ; and it has been triumphantly afked, of what utility 
are thefe trifles when he is brought into the field? To thofe 
who look farther, and fee an army as one vaft animal, perhaps 
a monfter, whofe various limbs are to be moved by its head or 


general, and whofe entire force is to be brought to aé& on one 


point, as one whole, the fubjeét will appear of greater con- 
fequence. To increafe its force, each individual muft be in 
a fituation to have the moft perfe& command of all his powers ; 
to 
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to be fafficiently flexible, each muft not only have a firi& 
habit of obedience, but a readinefs in immediately executing 
what may be ordered ; and that it may not be unwieldy, it 
muft be animated by powers, derived from the head, which 
fhall pervade the minuteft limb. If we look on an army ia 
this view, and examine military regulations in this light, we 
fhall fee that they have all a tendency to render the foldier 
ftrong, active, ready, and obedient. Even the cock of the 
hat has its afe; for it teaches him that there is no one thiag 
fo minute as to be below attention ; and how much depends 
on trifling, and apparently unimportant matters, thofe bef 
know, who have been ufed to combine varied and independent 
movements, and to expect much from their refult. If it be 
contended that, in this inftance, man is only.a machine, and 
that it takes from the fancied dignity of human nature, it 
may be alledged that, in various fituations, he is equally 
mechanical; and, at leaft, this dignity is only deprefled while 
he is the agent of another. That the minuteft attentions may 
be ufeful, is evinced by the exaétnefs of lord Cornwallis, fir 
G. A. Elliott, and the king of Pruffia. [f they had not been 
diftinguifhed generals, they might have been ftigmatized by 
the name of Martinets. If it had not been for the moft me- 
chanical obedience, and a train of the beft concerted move- 
ments, the king of Pruffia’s army might have been deftroyed, 
in his laft campaign againf{ the emperor. Another Cefar 
almoft met with another Dyrrhachium. 

It is from the difcipline of the Pruffian armies that this 
treatife has been formed. ‘The Elements were originally 
written by a Pruffian general; and they are now tranflated 
with fufficient accuracy, though a few idiomatical errors occa- 
fionally occur. The author begins with inftruéctions for teach- 
ing a recruit, then proceeds to detail, the evolutions of a 
battalion, and next thofe of awhole corps. The tranflator 
juftly obferves, that his author may be ftyled the Euclid: of 
Taéticians : in faét, the whole is conne&ted with great kill ; 
and we find the firft leffon of a recruit, of fome confequence 
in the management of an army. ‘This gives a great force and 
fimplicity to. his directions : it makes the fubjeét one, whole, 
and entire. For this reafon, and becaufe the leflons depend 
fo much on the plates, we are unable to give any proper {pe- 
cimen. We mutt choofe one, which will not perhaps give an 
adequate idea of the work, but it can be more eafily feparated 
than any other part; and we have reafon to fuppofe that it 
was written by the king of Pruflia, 


¢ I think 
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«« I think one fhould endeavour to make all the officers ac. 
quainted with every manceuvre, the reafons which occafion 
them, and the advantages that may be made ufe of. Should 
even the greateft part of them not learn by this to judge and 
to combine them ; there will; however, always be a certain 
number, who will think and fpeculate. By this, a preat 
deal would be already gained ; becaufe from thefe, there may 
be formed in time able men, who, when they have attained a 
certain degree of knowledge of their profeffion, will be indu- 
ced to read good books, and by this means enlarge their no- 
tions. ‘Their eagernefs will increafe, in proportion as they 
perceive themfelves to advance in knowledge. Becaufe, one 
never labours in any profeffion whatever, with more pleafure, 
than when one perceives in onefelf the required capacity ; it 
is then impoflible to withftand the delfire of diftinguifhing one- 
felf. It is to wifhed, that fuch able officers, though they 
fhould not know how to draw plans, fhould underftand them 
perfectly, with the manceuvres of the troops, and the refer- 
ences marked upon them; and that they fhould endeavour to 
perform them ; becaufe, this is the beft method of executing 
them upon the ground. The ideas are formed much quicker 
upon a plan, than from the beft relation without a drawing ; 
becaufe, the eye may follow the manceuvres, as if one was 
prefent at it. Thofe, who are deprived of this talent, mutt 
be contented with obtaining a general idea of the manceuvres, 
fo as to be able to perform them directly without a previous 
preparation. 

‘* Experience has fhewn, that with all the officers in ge- 
neral one may go far; and, when they have a certain degree 
of knowledge, one may' proceed ftill further with them. For 
example; fuppofe a defcribed pofition to be given of what 
is to be performed, and when they are well prepared for it, 
you then, when on the fpot, perform unexpectedly, and with- 
out giving any notice, quite another thing than what they 
have been prepared for; in the beginning they will fail, but 
in time will be fo ufed to this, that they will punétually ex- 
ecute what is commanded. This method fharpens their atten- 
tion, and confirmshat confidence which an officer fhould have 
of himfelf; it makes him bold and certain, and he will not 
feem embarraffed when any thing unexpected is to be per- 
formed.” 


After a very careful perufal of this work, we can very con- 
fidently recommend it as clear, fimple, and accurate. 


An 
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An Hiftorical View of the Englifo Government, From the Settle- 


ment of the Saxous in Britain to the Acceffion of the Houfe of 
Stewart. By John Millar, Efq. 4to. 185-in Boards. Cadell. 


ing the imperfect flate in which the more ancient records 
of nations have been tranfmitted, it is impoilible to afcer- 
tain, by exifting documents, the various gradations of their 
refpective governments, through the ftages between their in- 
fancy and maturer periods. In attempting, therefore, to in- 
veftigate this fubje&, the inquirer muft frequently appeal to 
other collateral refources, befides the fixed decifions of written 
authority. He muft call to his affiftance a philofophical know- 
lege of human nature, and of the progrefs of fociety, by the 
light obtained from which, he may be enabled to explore the 
concatenation of caufes and effects, and thence elucidate the 
obfcure, indefinite, and unconnetted information of hiftory, 
A narrative, founded upon fuch principles, may be deemed, 
in fomé meafure, hypothetical ; yet, when condutted with 
ftri& attention to the different objects, when the reafoning is 
fairly deduced, and the reprefentation confiftent with proba- 
bility, it feems entitled to an equal rank in hiftorical difqui- 
fitions with that prefumptive proof which is admitted in 
judicial proceedings, where pofitive evidence is deficient. 

The work now before us affords a natural difplay, upon this 
plan, of the gradual progrefs of the Englifh conftitution, from 
the earlieft period of its hiftory. The author has very pro 
perly divided his copious fubject into three parts: the firft, 
extending from the Settlement of the Saxons in Britain to 
the Norman Conqueit ; the fecond, from the Reign of William 
the Concueror to the Acceflion of the Houfe of Stewart ; and 
the third, from the Reign of James the Firit to the prefent 
Time. He begins with a Preliminary Account of the State 
of Britain under the Dominion of the Romans, in which it 
cannot be expected that he fhould differ materially from the 
delineations exhibited by the numerous writers on this fubject. 

The condu& of the Britons, in foliciting the affliftance of 
the Saxons againft the Scots and Picts, a meafure which has 
been generally ftigmatifed as the height of imprudence, is 
vindicated by Mr. Millar from this uncandid imputation. He 
obferves, that it proceeded from the fame fyftem of policy 
which has been prattifed and approved in all ages, that of 
courting the alliance of one nation, to form a balance againit 
the formidable power of another ; and that the cenfures which, 
in this inftance, have been fo liberally beflowed upon the Bri- 
tons, are a plain proof how ready we are to judge of actions 
from the good or bad fuccefs which attends them, On this 
Vor. LXIli, May, 1787. Bb oC- 
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occafion, the conduét of the Britons was doubtlefs conformable 
10 that of every other people in fimilar circumftances. ‘They 
confidered the afliftance of fome foreign power as indifpenfably 
neceffary for their protection ; and, in the eventual fuccefs of 
this meafure, however mean and inglorious, their. hope was 
not difappointed. But that, in the end, they fetl a victim to 
this dangerous refource, was an incident which, it is probable, 
neither their acquaintance with hiftory, nor their knowlege of 
human nature, could enable them to forefee ; and, whatever 
opinion we may form of their political fagacity, they appear 
to have been actuated by natural motives, when they dreaded 
more the imminent fury of their inveterate enemies, than the 
uncertain future hoftilities of their Saxon allies. 

After delineating the charaéter and manners of the Saxons, 
and giving an account of their fettlement in Britain, the au- 
thor adverts to the fimilarity in the fituation of the Anglo- 
Saxons, and of the other barbarians who fettled in the pro- 
vinces of the weftern empire. Of the affigned caufes of this 
uniformity our limits will not permit us to give a particular 
detail ; but the author traces the fubje& with perfpicuity and 
attention, combining with the faint gleams of hiitorical in- 
formation the natural effects which refulted from the manners, 
the fituation, and fimple policy of thofe barbarous nations,. 
and which eminently diftinguifhed them from the other inha- 
bitants of the world. The illuftration of this fubjecl is com- 
prehended under the following general heads: 1. That the 
fettlement of the barbarous nations upon the weftern continent 
of Europe, as well as in England, was effected by the gradual 
fubjeGtion of a more civilized people, with whom the con- 
querors were at length completely incorporated, 2. That the 
German or Gothic nations, who fettled in the weftera part of 
Europe, were enabled, in a fhort time, to form kingdoms of 
a greater extent than are ufually to be found among people 
equally rude and barbarous. 3. That the great extent of the 
kingdoms which were formed upon the ruins of the weftera 
empire, together with the rudenefs of the people by whom 
they were eftablifhed, appears to have occafioned that fyfem 
of feudal tenures, which is commonly regarded as the mott 
diftinguifhing peculiarity in the policy of modern Europe. 4- 
That the cuftom of duelling, and the peculiar notions of 
honour, which have fo long prevailed in the modern nations 
of Europe, appear to have arifen from the fame circumftances 
that produced the feudal inftitutions, 5. That the fame fitu- 
ation produced the romantic love and gallantry, by which the 
age of chivalry was no lefs diftinguifhed than by its peculiar 
motions of military honour. , 

The 
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_.The author next confiders the ftate of property, and the 
diferent ranks and orders of men, produced by the fettle- 
ment of the Saxons in Britain: Exclufive of the-fovereign, 
he diftinguifhes the inhabitants, into three different tanks or 
orders, namely, the military men; the peafants, and the clergy. 
With refpeét to the fecond of thefe clafles,; Mr. Millar differs 
in opinion from the generality of writers on this fubje€&t; and; 
as his obfervations appear to be well founded, we fhall lay 
them before our readers. 


¢ The peafants conipofed a fecorid order, greatly inferior in 
rank to the thanes of either clafs. They appear to have confifted 
chiefly of fuch perfons as had been reduced into captivity during 
the long wars between the Britons and the Saxons, and had after- 
wards been entrufted by their maftcrs with the management of 
particular farms; they were called ceorls, carles, or, churles. 
Some of them, no doubt, were kept in the houfe of their matter, 
and employed in cultivating the land in his own poffeffion ; but 
the greater number were ufually fent to a diftance, and placed 
as it happened to be convenient, upon different parts of his eltate, 
The former being under his eye, and acting on all occafions from 
his orders, remained for a long time in their primitive fervile 
condition ; the latter, on the contrary, being withdrawn from his 
immediate infpection, had neceffarily more truft and confidence 
repofed in them, and were thence enabled, with fome degree of 
rapidity, to improve their circumftahces. From their dittance, 
the mafter was obliged to relinquifh all thoughts of compelling 
them to labour, by means of perional chaftifement ; and as, from 
the nature of their cinployment, he could hardly judge of their 
diligence, otherwife than by their fuccefs, he foon found it ex- 
pedient to bribe their induitry, by giving them a teward in pro- 
portion to the crop which they produced: They were thus al- 
lowed to acquire property ; arid their condition became fimilar, 
ih every refpeét, to that of the ad/cripti gleba@ among the ancient 
Romans, to that of the prefent coliiers and falters in Scotlands 
or of the bondmen employed in the mines in féveral parts of 
Europe. In this fituation fome of them, by induftry and fru 
yality, found means to accumulate fo much wealth, as enabled 
them to ftock their own farms; and become bound to pay a certain 
yearly rent to the mafter. 

, fe muft be acknowledged, the writers upon Saxon antiquities 
have generally fuppofed that the ceorls were never in a fervile 
Condition ; that from the beginning they were free tenants, forim-, 
ing a diftin@ clafs of people, and holding an intermediate rank 
berween the villeins ot bondmen, and thofe who followed the 
military profeffion.s But this fuppofition, fo far as I know, is 
fhade without any fhadow of proof: it probably took its rife from 
obferving that the free tenants, towards the end of the Anzlo- 
Saxon government, were very numerous, without atteriding td 
the circumitances from which they obtained their freedom. It 
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is not likely, however, that in fo rude and warlike an age any 
fet of men, who had not been debafed by fervitude, and reitraincd 
by their condition, would attach themielves wholly to agricul- 
ture, and be either unfit for war, or unwilling to engage in it, 
If the ceorls had not been originally in fome degree“of bondage, 
they would. undoubtedly have been warriors ; and we accord: 
ingly find that when, from the circumftances above mentioned, 
they had afterwards acquired confiderable privileges, they were 
advanced to the rank and employment of thanes. 

¢ Though the peafants were chiefly employed in agriculture, 
they were fometiines engaged in other branches of labour, aé a 


‘collateral profeffiou. From the-poverty and rudenefs of the coun- 


try, for fome time after the fettlement of the Saxons in Britain, 
it may eafily be imagined that little encouragement was given to 
mechanical arts, and that arttficers and tradefmen were not of 
fufficient confequence to become a feparate order in the commu- 
nity. Some mechanics, even in that fimple age, were doubtlefs 
neceffary to procure the ordinary accommodations of life, but the 
demand for their work was too narrow to occupy the fole atten- 
tion of any individual. Such of the bondmen as had attained a 
pecuhar dexterity in performing any branch of manual labour, 
were naturally employed by the mafter in the exercife of it, and 
thus‘ were led, by degrees, to make fome proficiency in particu- 
lar occupations. But they were not hindered by thefe employ- 
ments from cultivating the ground ; and they obtained a mainte- 
nance in the fame manner with the other peafants, either by 
living in the houfe of their mafter, or by the poffeffion of fepa- 
rate farms upon his eftate. As thefe mechanical employments 
were accounted more unwarlike and contemptible than the exer- 
cife of hufbandry, there was yer lefs probability that any freeman 
would be willing to engage in them.’ 


In profecuting this fubyect, the author takes a view of the 
chief regulations attending the eftablifhment of Chrittianity 
in the Roman empire, and in the modern kingdoms of Eu- 
rope; extending afterwards his obfervations to the eftablifh- 
ment of Chriftianity in Britain, under the Roman dominion, 
and in the early government of the Anglo-Saxons. The whole 
of this hiftorical perfpe&tive is fo conformable to the natural’ 
progrefs of ecclefiaftical influence and authority, during times 
of general ignorance and feperftition, as to leave not the 
fmalleit doubt of its being delineated with juftnefs ; for the. 
truth of it might be fupportcd by the analogy of later ages, 
where the principles of the author’s narrative are confirmed 
by the evidence of hiftorians. 

It has been the general opinion that tythings confifted of 
ten families, and. hundreds of a hundred families; but our 
author very juftly explodes this idea as an improbable conjec- 


ture. He obferves, that to divide the whole people into par- 
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ties of ten and a hundred families, without any regard to their 
places of refidence, would mark a degree of art and contri- 
vance hardly to be expected in a barbarous age: not to men- 
tion that it would be a moft abfurd regulation, as it would 
frequently feparate near relations, and place them under the 
command of different officers, inftead of uniting them under 
one common leader, with whom they had acquired a natural 
connection ; for, as the accidental colle€tions of kindred and 
acquaintance, who lived in the fame village or neighbourhood, 
could not be regularly compoied of ten families, nor of any 
given number, they muit of neceflity have been {plit and 
jumbled with iftrangers, in order to make up the feveral tyth- 
ings into which the people were thus artificially divided. Mr. 
Millar remarks, that if fuch a regulation ever had place ia 
England, we mutt fuppofe that it was introduced by a politi- 
cal projector, negle&ing to avail himfelf of the ufual fources 
of authority in a rude nation, for the fake of introducing a 
finical regularity, and by a legiflator invefled with fuch abfo- 
lute power as might render him capable of enforcing mea- 
fures diametrically oppofite to the natural courfe of things ; 
a fuppofition which is neither applicable to the character nor 
to the condition of the early monarchs of Britain. Our an- 
thor’s obfervations on this fubje& being fo decifive, we fhall 
avail ourfelves of the following extract. 


‘ As the inftitution of tythings, together with that of hun= 

dreds, and of fhires or counties, was not limited to England, 
but had place in moit, if not all of the feudal countries, there 
is good reafon to believe that it was not derived from artificial or 
diliant views of policy, fuggefted to any particular prince; but 
that it proceeded from a concurrence of circumftances in the 
European kingdoms, by which it was recommended to the great 
body of the people. 
’ © That a tything was originally the fame thing with a village, 
and that it did not comprehend any precife number of perfons or 
families, may be concluded from this, that, in the ancient law- 
language of England, the words vill, town, decennary, and 
tything, have all the fame tignification. If a tything have the 
fame meaning with a vill or town, it is furely impoflible that it 
can fignify a collection of ten families only, without relation to 
the place of their refidence. Should we, on the other hand, 
fuppofe that a tything was regularly compofed of fo many fa- 
milies, the members of the fame tything muft frequently have 
refided in different towns or villages; in which cate it would 
jomctimes be neceffary, in defcribing or pointing out thofe per- 
fons, to mention the town which they inhabited, as diftant from 
the tything to which they belonged, and thefe two terms, theres 
fore, fo far from being fynonymous, would come, upon fuch 
eccafions, to be ufed in direct oppofition to each other. 
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¢ But what puts this matter in a yet more confpicuous point 
of view, ig an early regulation mentioned by the Englith lawyers, 
that every. tything flhould have a church, with celebration of 
divine fervice, facraments, and burials. If the limits of a tyth- 
ing, and of a town or village, were the fame, a regulation of 
this fort would naturally be efiablifhed. It affords complete evi- 
dence that a parifh and tything were of the fame extent; but 
how is it poffible to conceive that a parith comprehended only ten 
families ? According to this éoétrine every eleventh houfe mut 
have been a church, and the clergy muft have compofed the ele- 


venth part of the whole people, 

‘ To obviate this objection, it is held by fome authors that a 
family is not to be unaerftood in a literal fenfe, but as compre- 
hending all the vaffals and tenants of a proprietor, who in fome 
cafes were pretty numerous Admitting, however, this expla- 
nation in its fulleft extent, it will only vary, in.ead of remove 
the difficulty. It would ftill be in vain to expect that a village 
or town fhould always-contain exa@ly ten of thefe enlarged fa- 
milies, or even any number of tens ; fo that it would often be 
requifite to patch up a tything from the remnants of different 
towns or villages; and it would follow that thefe outcafts did not 
belong to the church in their neighbourhood, but, however dif- 
perfed over the country, and intermixed with other parifhes, 
Were united in one congregation, and were provided with a fepa- 
rate church and minifter of their own.’ 


In England, the conftitution of the Saxon wittenagemote 
has been ‘the fubjec&t of much difpute between oppofite poli- 
tical parties ; the fupporters of the prerogative afhrming that 
the original members of this national council were perfons 
under the fovereign’s immediate influence and direétion ; while 
thofe, on the other hand, who favoured the rights of the 
people, endeavoured to prove it abfolutely independent of the 
royal authority. Both parties, as is ufual in fuch difputes, 
have exceeded the bounds of moderation. The former con~ 
tended, that befide the bifhops and abbots, and the aldermen, 
who were all fuppofed to be in the nomination of the crown, 
the other members of the wittenagemote were the lawyers or 
judges of the kingdom, who fat in the privy-council, and 
weré likewife in the appointment of the fovereign. This idea 
is founded upon the appellation of awites or wife men. The 
author now before us, however, evinces, in the cleareft man- 
ner, the extreme improbability of fuch an opinion. He ob- 
ferves that nothing can be more incredible than to fuppofe that 
the lawyers or judges of England, immediately after the fettlee 
ment of the Anglo-Saxons, were a body of men fo numerous 
_as to compofe the principal part of the wittenagemote ; and, 
from a title peculiar to themfelves, to fix the general deno- 
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mination of that great affembly. Befides, in a very rude age, 
the bufinefs of pleading caufes is never the object of a feparate 
profeffion ; and the deciding of law fuits does not form acha- 
racteriftical diftin@ion in the chiefs or leading men, who are 
occafionally employed in that manner. 

Our author farther remarks, in refutation of this opinion, 
that if the ates are underitood to be judges and lawyers, it 
will follow, that the ancient national aflembly was often com- 
pofed of that clafs of men exclufive of all others; for, in 
ancient records, it is frequently faid, that laws were made, or 
public bufinefs was tranfacted, in a council of all the wites of 
the kingdom. But it is univerfally admitted, that the bifhops 
and abbots, as well as the aldermen or governors of fhires, 
were members of the wittenagemote ; from which it is natural 
to infer, that thefe two fets of men were comprehended under 
the general appellation of wes. 

The other opinion, as our author obferves, is not more 
confiftent with the ftate of the country, and the condition of 
its inhabitants. 


‘ It fuppofes, fays he, that in England, foon after the fettle- 
ment of the Anglo-Saxons, the lower ranks of men were fo in- 
dependent of their fuperiors, as to form a feparate branch of the 
community, invetted with extenfive political privileges. This 
opinion fuppofes, in particular, that the mercantile part of the 
inhabitants were become a diftine&t order of the people, and had 
rifen to fuch opulence and authority as entitled them to claim a 
fhare in the conduct of national meafures. ‘There is not, how- 
ever, the leaft fhadew otf probability in this fuppofition. What- 
ever improvements in trade and manufaiures had been made in 
Britain, while it remained under the provincial government of 
Rome, thefe were almoit entirely deftroyed by the convulfions 
which attended the Saxon cenquett, and the fubjection of a great 
part of the ifland to the dominion of a barbarous people. ‘The 
arts which remained in the country after this great revolution, 
were reduced to fuch as procure the mere neceflaries, or a few 
of the more fimple conveniencies of life ; and thefe arts, as has 
been already obferved, were hardly the objects of a feparate 
profeffion ; but were practifed occafionally by the inferior and 
fervile part of the inhabitants. How is it poflible to conceive, 
in fuch a ftate of manutactures, that the trading intereft would 
be enabled to affume the privilege of fending reprefentatives to 
the great council of the nation? Even in thofe European ftates, 
whofe advancement in arts was much earlier than that of the 
Anglo-Saxons, it was long pofterior to the period we are now 
examining, before the tiading towns were formed into corpora- 
tions ; an event which muft have preceded their acting in a poll- 
tical capacity, and, confequently, their being reprefented in the 
national afiembly. 
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‘ But, independent of this confideration, which can hardly 
fail to produce conviction in fuch as are well acquainted with 
the early hiftory of modern Europe; the fact in queftion may 
be determined in a manner {till more decifive and fatisfactory If 
the reprefentatives of boroughs, and the knights of fhires, were 
conftituent members of the ancient wittenagemote, it is inconceiv- 
able that no traces of their exiftence fhould have been preferved 
in the annals of the Saxon princes. From the numerous meet- 
ings of that afiembly, which are mentioned in many authentic 
records, and of which accounts are given by hiftorians, who 
lived either in that period, or not long after it, a variety of ex- 
preflions muft have occurred, by which the fact might be afcer- 
tained in a manner admitting of no doubt or hefitation. Had 
it been a common practice for the towns and fhires to choofe re- 
prefentatives in the national aflembly, is it pofliole to believe 
that this practice would never once have been alluded by upon 
any occalion whatever ; or that, when mention is made fo fre- 
quently of the bifhops and other dignified clergy, of the alder- 
men, of the wites, or leading men, who fat in this meeting, 
another part of its members, “confifting of a clafs of people to- 
tally different from the former, would in no cafe, either from 
accident or defign, have been pointed out in clear and unequi- 
vocal terms? It cannot be difputed, however, that, notwith- 
flanding the moft diligent fearch into our ancient hiftories and 
records, by men of great induftry and learning, and eager to 
prove their hypothefis, not a fingle unambiguous expreflion, to 
that effect, has ever been found: and this obfervation is not 
limited to the time of the heptarchy, but may be extended from 
the fettlement of the Anglo-Saxons to the Norman conqueft. 

¢ The. attempts to prove that there were reprefentatives of 
boroughs and {hires in the wittenagemote confift, therefore, in 
giving a forced interpretation to certain vague and general phrafes, 
which happen to be employed by ancient authors, concerning 
the members of that aflembly. The word alderman, for exame 
ple, denoting a ruler, may be extended to the ruler, or chief 
imagiftrate, of a town, as well as of a fhire; and, therefore, it 
is CU ntended, that when the aldermen are mentioned i in old re- 
cords, as a conflituent part of the national council, we are to 
underftand the reprefentatives of boroughs, as well as the gover- 
nors of fhires. It is, in like manner afferted, that, by chiefs, 
or leading men, and by wites, or wife men, the perfons chofen 
to reprefent the commons are as properly defcribed, as the no- 
bility or proprietors of land. 

‘ Accordi ing to this meploning, the reprefentatives of the com- 
mong, in cvery ihape, and of every deicription, a$ they exift at 
prefent, though not feparately mentioned, are included in almoft 
every defignation, apphed to the ancient members of the wittena- 
gemote. How far this mode of argument may be extended it 
is diflicult to fay. The aldermen and the wites have, each of 
them, the capacity of lord Peter’s bread, containing the quin- 
teffence 
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teffence of-beef, mutton, veal, venifon, partridge, plum-pudding, 
and cuftard.’ 

The obfervations made by the author refpecting this con- 
troverfy are not more decifive than thofe which are advanced 
in the fubfequent chapter, relative to the ftate of the fovereign 
in the primitive Anglo-Saxon government ; where he appears 
to give a juft delineation of the original conftitution of Eng- 
gland, and fupplies, by his judicious remarks, the imperfea& 
evidence of hiltory. He evinces it to be a limited monarchy, 
and not in a high degree ariftocratical: but where, from the 
urgency of particular jun€tures, it was natural, and even 
neceflary, that fome extraordinary inftances fhould occur of 
the exertion of the prerogative.—lIn a future Review we fhall 
conclude our account of this work, which increafes in intereft, 
as it defcends to later periods of our hiftory. 
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HE abbé Hauy, whom we have already mentioned, as a 
great fupport of thofe mineralogical fyftems which are 
founded on the forms of the cryftals, and the author of an 
elaborate effay towards the theory of the ftruéture of cryftals, 
applied to many genera of cryftalline bodies, has, within a few 
weeks, read a very fcientific memoir on the adamantine fpar, 
to the Royal Academy of Sciences. As the fubject was men- 
tioned in our lait month’s Intelligence, we prefer the refuming it 
at prefent, while recent in the minds of our readers, to any 
farther delay. He defcribes the figure, and the properties of 
this fpar: itis of a grey, fometimes of a black colour, and 
many pieces of it are mixed with glimmer. Its cryftal is a 
regular prifm of fix fides, one of whofe angles is frequently fu- 
perfeded by a triangular furface. The black part affects the 
magnetic needle, and when put in communication with an ex- 
cited conductor, from the fame part, {parks may be freely drawn 
from it. The form of this fubftance, he finds, fupports the 
theory which he has explained in his Effay ; and the meafure of 
the angles is precifely the fame with thofe of the rhombus in 
the moleculz of martia! vitriol. ¢ It is for the chemift to 
determine, fays he, whether this refemblance in form is purely 
accidental, or whether it depends on the relation of the ele- 
mentary principles of each body.’? ‘The abbé had obferved, in 
his effay, that, if laminz applied toa rhomboidal nucleus de- 
creafed towards the two lower fides, by a fingle range of mo- 
lecules, and, at the fame time, on the fuperior angle, according 
to the fame law, there would refult a regular ositen of fix fides, 
refembling, in its exterior form, the calcareous fpar, but whofe 
ftiuéture would be very different. This ftructure was then fup- 
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pofed only a poffible one, and we now find it actually exifting in 
the adamantine fpar. This obfervation, adds the abbé, is not 
the only one of this kind, which has realized, by actual difco- 
veries, the refults of the theory of cryftallization. The effects 
of this {par on the magnetic needle certainly fhow, that its con- 
nection with iron, and confequently with martial vitriol, is not 
only in the form of its cryftal. 

The defcription of this fub&ance is nearly conneéted with a 
difcovery of father Scipio Breiflak, communicated to the abbé 
Fortis. This gentleman was examining the valley fituated at 
the bottom of the mountain of Segni, the plain famous for the 
deftruction of the army of Marius by that of Sylla. He there 
found a piece of volcanic tufa. He fet little value, he teils the 
abbeé, on this detached piece, but looking into the cavities of 
the mountain, he perceived a black volcanic fand, attracted by 
the magnet; and afterwards, in a place called Roicillo, he 
difcovered large veins of very good puzzolane, with black gar- 
nets, and glimmer of the fame colour in laminz: in fhort, he 
found himfelfin a volcanic country, which appeared to be con- 
nected with the volcanos in the mountains of Tufculum. On 
trying the influence of the pieces of tufa, which he collected, 
on the magnetic needle, he perceived they had fome effe& on it; 
but the firlt piece, which he found, acted on it with as much 
power as a load-ftone would have done. This tufa was of a 

rey or brownifh colour, heavy, large grained, porous, hold- 
ing little fragments of mica, lava, and calcareous earth. It 
fmelied fomewhat like clay: its form, perhaps from accident, 
was fpheroidical. If to find this tufa magnetical in fo great a 
degree was remarkabie, it was no lefs fo, that, when broken, 
though the pieces preferved their power over the needle, they 
did not affect each other, when freely fufpended; and they 
would not, jn any degree, attraé&t the {maileit particle of iron 
not magnetic. ‘lhe author feems to have repeated his experi- 
ments with care, and adds fome ingenious refleGtions on the 
caufe of this polarity: it muft, he thinks, arife from the iron 
in the tufa, either in confequence of a ftroke of lightning, or 
of its lying long in one pofition. ‘There is one remarkable fact 
that mult be added, viz. that father Jerome Fonda found 
the iron, the bricks, and ftones flruck by lightning from the 
dome of a church at Rome, had a degree of polarity ; but this 
fact will not greatly afiift our author, for thefe bodies attracted 
iron alfo, We would ftrongly recommend the obfervations of 
father Breiflak to the attention of philofophers: they may be 
{cen more at large in the Nuovo Giornale Encyclopedico. 


Thefe faéts relating to magnetifm and electricity naturally 
bring to our recollection the pafflages of M. Crell’s Letter on 
the latter fubjeét, which we mentioned in our laft. We want 
no particular introduction; for, in this author’s familiar com- 
qunications, the tranfitions are as rapid as in Pindaric poetry. 
Fi ¢ When 
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¥ When we elettrify different bodies, fays he, of every kind, 

they difplay fome fingular phenomena: fome fhine, not only 
during the operation, but, if held in the hand, continue the 
phofphorefcent. Thefe are chalk; calcareous and fluor fpar, 
which thine with a pale yellow light : lime, with a green 
hight; Iceland fpar, with a violet. Secondly, others, as the 
heavy fpar, fhine, during the operation, with a yellow light; 
but fhow no phofphorefence afterwards. Thirdly, fome others, 
as particular kinds of gneifs, and the Carlfbad fprudelftein, 
do not fhine, during the eleétrifation, but have afterwards 
a pale phofphoric light. Fourthly, others give, during elec- 
trifation, light of different colours: fugar of milk, nitre, 
and Vitriolated tartar, look yellow ; mineral alkali, camphor, 
and borax, violet; vitriol of copper, blue; talc of Venice, 
the colour of an appie; Rochelle falt, red, &c, but this light, 
particularly that ot fugar of milk, camphor, and that variety 
of felenite called glacies mariz, is fo ftrong, that it is fuf- 
ficient to enable any one to read a hook, printed on a tolerably 
large letter. Fifthly, other bodies, as afphaltus, coals, ame 
bergris, affa foetida, dragon’s blood, and calcareous ftone, give 
no light at all.’ Thefe are facts of fome curiofity, but not de¢ 
tailed with fufficient minutenefs to enable us to draw any des 
ductions from them; we know that almolt every body is phof- 
phorefcent, after being placed in a {trong fun, and immediate- 
ly brought into a dark room: if this happens from their ab- 
forbing phlogifton, it is at leaft probable that the electric mae 
chine may fupply the fame principle. The colour of the light 
muft depend on the fpecific gravity of the bodies, or fome pes 
culiar refraétive power of their furfaces. 

Electricity has powerful and immediate effects only on one 
tribe of vegetables, viz. the irritable ones. We know how 
muchNias been attributed to the power of this fluid on the fen- 
fitive plant; but M. Ingenhouz, well known in England, fir 
fuggetted, that it acted only mechanically, like any other ime 
pulies Hxperiments were made in France, to examine this 
opinion; and the mimofa pudica was the vegetable chofen 
for the enquiry. When very gently touched with fticks of 
wax, tubes of glafs, and metallic rods, it fhewed no fign of fen- 
fibility, whether the rods were fharp or rounded. When touche 
ed by the fame rods more roughly, it appeared to be fenfible 
in every experiment. The fame bodies, gently eleétrified, 
made the leaves yield flowly; when electrified more ftrongly, 
the leaves were ftruck down. As from every electrified body 
the fluid iffues in a ftream, and as the effects were in propor. 
tion to the quantity of fluid accumulated in the bodies, thefe 
experiments feem to eftablifh M. Ingenhouz’ opinion, 

On animal! bodies, both our neighbours on the continent and 
ourfelves expect great effects trom electricity. Many treatifes 
have been lately publifhed, in France, on medical electricity 5 
but we have found no opportunity of enlarging 9a them, and 
have 
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have not anxioufly fought: for one, fince we have feldom feen 
any eager friend to it, who has not difcovered, in his writings, 
an imagination too active to be ranked among the more fober 
enguirers after truth; and its recommenders have feldom, if 
ever, been found among thofe who were well able to judge be- 
tween the effects of the remedy, and the natural efforts of the 
conflitution. 
2 + ® * 

In our account of Spalanzani’s Differtations we had rea- 
fon to admire the powerful effects and furprifing properties of 
the gaitric juice. We have now to relate fomething more re- 
markable on the fame fubject: we mention it on tiie authority 
of M. Crell, to whom the experiments were reported by M. 
Brugnatelli of Pavia. The lait of thefe gentlemen difcovered, 
that the gaftric juice of fome birds had fo great a power as to 
diffolve fiints. He prepared four little cylinders of wood, 
perforated with fmall holes: into one he put very pure rock 
eryftal, of a very regular figure, which weighed thirty-fix 
grains; into the fecond, a piece of agate of a cubical figure, 
which weighed thirty grains; into the third, fifteen grains of 
pieces of calcareous fione ; and into the fourth fome fmall fhells, 
weighing eighteen grainse The firft and the laft he gave to 
two turkies; the fecond and third to common fowls. After 
ten days the birds were killed. The rock cryftal was become 
opake : the planes were corroded, and, as it were, rounded ; 
at had loft in weight fourteen grains. The agate had loft its 
angles, and fourteen grains. The calcareous ftone had difap- 
peared, apparently becaufe the pieces had been partly diffolved, 
and become fmall enough to pafs through the holes. The 
fhells were corroded, and had lof ten grains. The gaitric juice 
of ruminating animals, as goats, lambs, oxen, and fheep, made 
no change either on metais or ftones. ‘Thefe experiments, we 
think, are very remarkable, particularly the folution of the 
rock cryflal, which is known to be fo difobedient almoft-to 
every menfiraum, and fo refractory in fire. 

The power of the gaftric juice, in reftoring fweetnefs to pu- 
trified meat, is fo remarkable, that we were not furprifed to 
find, that it had been employed in fome ill-conditioned ulcers, 
and with fuccefs. It was firlt ufed about two years fince, by 
M. Jurine, at Geneva, and foon afterwards by fome Italian 
furgeons. When we were treating on this fubjedt, it is not 
probable that we fhould have forgotten it, if we had not been 
reminded of it, by the late volume of the Medical Commen- 
taries. The application was recommended to M. Jurine, by M. 
Sennebier; and by the abhé Spalanzani, in confequence of 
M. Sennebier’s information to the Italian furgeons.. The 
fame gentlemen published the refult of the experiments, in the 
twenty-fixth and twenty-feventh volumes of the Journal de 
Phyfique, and afterwards in a feparate work. The gaftric juice 
of ruminating animals is moft commonly employed. In oxen, 
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it is found in the firft fomach: the remains of the food are fe- 
parated by filtering. It is kept in bottles, and gently heated 
when ufed. The fore is wafhed with it, and lit laid ‘on the 
fore wetted with the fame juice. The pains are, at firft, much 
increafed ; but, after two or three dreflings, they are felt no 
more: the acute Jancinating pains foon ceafe; the appear= 
ance of the matter is amended, and its feetor difappears. It 
feems neceffary to keep the juice in a ccld place, and to have 
it, as often as poffible, frefh. The animal fhould be kept from 
food fome hours before it is killed. 

It appears, from the experiment before us, that the gaftric 
juice of carnivorous animals is more efficacious than that of 
gtanivorous ; and indeed it is neceffary that its antifeptic 
powers fhould be greater. Siphilitic, and fcrophulous fores, 
gangrenes, cancers, contufions, and tumors, have been greatly 
benefited bv it. The gaftric juice of ruminating animals feems 
to have removed pains, and lymphatic tumors: that of car 
nivorous animals foftened venerea! {wellings, indurations of the’ 
inguinal glands, and callofities of almoft every kind. Inter-- 
nally, it relieved ficknefs, vomiting, weak ftomachs, and fe- 
vers arifing from the ftomach, Ic had fome effect alfo on in- 
termittents. We fear its powers may be raifed too high; and 
at all events, the delicacy of many people’s ftomachs will pre- 
vent their uling the remedy, if they know its fource. In weak 
relaxed ftomachs an ounce has been taken every twenty-four 
hours. We fhall probably refume M. Sennebier’s work in 
another Number: at prefent we muit conclude oar obfervations 
on the difcoveries relating to the animal ceconomy. 

+ * * 


In our review of Mr. Hunter’s works, we mentioned his fuf- 
picions, that the veficule feminales were not appropriated to 
the reception of the femen, with the reafons on which thefe 
fufpicions were founded. Mr. Chaptal, profeffor of chemiftry 
in Languedoc, coincides with Mr. Hunter, and has examined 
the fubject at fome length. Many animals have no veitige of 
this organ, and in many of thofe which have the veficles, there 
is, he finds, no communication between them and the vas defer- 
ens. Where there is a communication, the two canals pafs 
along together, and unite at very acute angles, only towards 
their extremity. When the vas deferens is prefled, no regur- 
gitation takes place; and when the veficles are prefled, the fluid 
which they contain appears to be poured out from their fubs- 
flance; and the fluid of the teltes and veficles is allowed to 
be of very different kinds; yet in thofe animals where the vefi- 
cles are found, in their general flructure, their form, and fitu- 
ation, they are fo much like ‘thofe in man, that the analogy 
may be readily allowed even by the fcrupulous enquirer. ‘Lhe 
author, however, purfued the examination farther: he made, 
many diflections, with this view, and difcovered in more than one, 
human fubjeét, that there was no commanication between the 
Ve-= 
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veficule and the vafa deferentia. M. Taudon, of Montpelier, 
we are informed, has found a fimilar defect of communication ; 
fo that, at leaft, the veficles are not refervoirs in every man. 
Our author adverts to the motion of the bile, which when car- 
ried to the gall-bladder, is evidently retrogade, and fhows 
pretty clearly, that the cafes are not analogous ; for, in every 
animal, that has a gall-bladder, the communication is con- 
fant ; in many fpecies of animals, there is no communication 
between the vafa defcrentia and the velficles ; in thofe where it 
is common, it is not conftanr. 

The real refervoir for the femen is, he thinks, inthe vafa 
deferentia, which are fomewhat enlarged when they approach 
the urethra; and, in the larger animals, they appear very plain- 
ly to have a mufcular coat. This enlarged canal will, in his 
opinion, contain a fufficient quantity ; and this he has eftab- 
lithed even in dogs, by an experiment more cruel than a quef- 
tion fo trifling would warrant. Since many animals, as well 
as dogs, want this organ, their long retention cannot be ow- 
ing to this caufe. 

On the real ufe of the veficles he gives little fatisfa@tion. 
He thinks they contain a fluid, derived from their fides, in 
reality fecreted from them, though he has not difcovered any 
glands. ‘The ufe of this fluid is to dilute the femen; but we 
know too little of the ufe of the femen, in that myfterious 
function, to lead us to expect that any author can fpeak decide 
edly on the nature of the afliftant fluids. In fome amphibious 
animals, the capfulz renales are connected with the teftes; and 
our author fuggefts, that their fluids may fupply the defeé of 
the veficulz in thofe animals which are without them. On the 
whole, his memoir contains many curious anatomical fatts, 
particularly in comparative anatomy, which mutt render it in- 
terefting. The diffections of animals are either performed by 
himfelf, or tranfcribed from diffe€tions of the accurate Dau- 
benton. We regret that, for many reafons, our account can 
be only a very general one. 





Friederici Augufti Walter, M.D. Aanotationes Academica Atos 
Beroleni. 


HIS is a work of confiderable importance, both in an ana- 
tomical and a phyfiological view. ‘The firft feems to have 
been an inaugural differtation, and treats of polypi of the ute< 
rus; the fecond, ard that to which the author’s chief attention 
appears to have been paid, is on the jiver. They are publifhed 
together, as the firft part of a work, under the title of Anno- 
tationes Academicz, and are to be continued: if Dr. Walter 
proceeds as he has began, we may expect great information 
from his fubfequent labours. When we obferved, that the fors 
mer of thefe eflays was an inaugural differtation, we did not 
mean to {peak of it flightly, as the work of a young man: in. 
the 
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the foreign univerfities thefe are ufually the produdtions of the 
profeffors ; ; but, if this efflay were not fo, yet the acknowledged 
anatomical abilities of the author’s father, (J. G. Walter) the 
very fplendid mufeum which he poffeffes, as anatomical pro- 
feflor at Berlin, give him advantages which few can boatt of, 
and of which very few could have applied fo well. 

Before he {peaks of the polypi of the uterus, he makes fome 
diftinction, relative to the {ubftance of the uterus itfelf. The 
fubftance of the neck and os uteri is uniformly the fame; that 
of its other parts varies. ‘The body and fundus are fometimes of 
a denfer, and fometimes of a loofer fubftance: the neck and 
orifice are always of a firm texture. ‘The origin of polypi, ac- 
cording to the author, is any irritation which excites the veffels 
to throw out coagu! table lymph, which is changed, as ufual, 
into a cellular fubftance, and receives veflels from the conti- 
guous parts. The irritation may be retained meniftrua, venere- 
al, or any other foreign acrimony: in a fimilar way, the pla 
centa may be fo intimately connected with the uterus, as not. 
to be feparated from it but by fuppuration; and, if the fluids 
are loaded with earthy matter, calculi in the uterus may be ex- 
plained in the fame manner. 

The ufual divifion of polypi, Dr. Walter thinks, -is ufelefs, 
That taken from their confiflence, and the fubfeguent divifions 
into flefhy and tendinous, feems, in his opinion, to be ima- 
ginary only. Muccus polypi may probably arife from fat be. 
ing fecreted in the cells of the new- formed fubitance, and dif- 
ferent contents may be derived from the fame fource; but this 
divifion is at beit ufelefs. The diftin¢ction of polypi from the 
probable fuccefs of extirpation, 1s alfo rejected, becaufe it can 
only be decided by the event. Dr. Walter concludes, there- 
fore, that they are only to be diftinguifhed according to the 
parts of the uterus and vagina, to which they may adhere. 

In another view, the texture of polypi will depend on the 
ftrength of the veilels, and that again is connected with the 
ftate of the uterus. Polypi of the neck and os uteri a: ‘e, con- 
fequently, always rigid ; thofe of the body and fundus may be 
either loofe or rigid ; thofe of the vagina are always loofe. 
The polypi of a loofer texture, in the body of the uterus, re- 
femble the confiftence of a placenta juft diffolving ; thofe of a 
denfer refemble the cellular texture of the uterus, when a 
woman has been very lately delivered. The loofer kind can- 
not dilate the os tince, and confequently they will diftend the 
uterus; and no judgment of her ftate can be formed, fince 
they are not within reach. The denfer kind, at firft, are at- 
tended with the figns of pregnancy, but their nature is foon 
difcovered by their coming into the vagina; and, by the in- 
creafing weight, they may even invert the uteris itfelf. The 
polypi of the os uteri will foon be difcovered, like the denfer , 
kinds of thofe of the fundus; and it isa remuackaiihe fact that, 
by the irritation, even when the polypus arifes from the vagi- 
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na, che uterus is enlarged as much as if it was diftended by 
the polypus. A fimilar inftance occurs in the cafe of an extra- 
uterine foetus, where the uterus is alfo enlarged, though it con. 
tains no body, not even a placenta. If then it be confidered, 

that lax polypi of the fundus never come within reach, we fhall 
perceive the.origin of the polypus by the touch: denfe poly- 
pi which can be. felt, are from the fundus; rigid ones, from 
the neck of the uterus ; and lax ones, from the vagina. With 
refpect to the extirpation, the author mentions the ufual dans 
gers and difficulties; but thinks, that it fhould be always ate 
tempted, as the event is frequently a lingering, and often a 
painful death, if the difeafe be not removed. 

The liver is examined with great care, and its ftructure af- 
certained by numerous experiments. Our author defcribes it, 
as it appears in the foetus about the fourteenth day, when it 
firft becomes vifible, and purfues the gradual changes till the 
birth. The natural hiftory of the foetus has not yet been exa- 
_ mined with fo much accuracy as by our author. We mutft ex- 
tract what he fays on the urachus, as the fubject will probably 
be difputed, and ioin with it the recapitulation of fome of our 
author’s other obfervations. The period at which thefe remarks 
commence, is about the eighteenth day after conception. 


‘Superius, nil nifi hepar, inferius, veficam urinariam in 
urachocontinuatam, reliqua vifcera ab hepate recondita quafi, 
teguntur. 

‘ Hepar praegrande effe, et fere dimidium ponderis embry- 
onis conftituere, atque tali modo abdomen prominulum exten- 
dere. 

‘ Subftantiam hepatis valde pulpofam mollem, fpongiofam 
et quafi mucofam effe, ita ut inter digitos tangentes fere diffluate 

©Lobum finiftram hepatis ejufdem cum dextro effe propor- 
tionis, cujus in adulto, atque nullo modo dextro lobo aequalem, 
ut nonnulli viri illuftres afhrmarunt. 

* Diverfitas ergo magnitudinis laborum major um hb epatis quae in 
adulto invenitur eff primordialis, id eft ea quae jam a primo momen- 
to exiffentiae hominis adeft. 

- © Hepar, loco fitus horizontalis ut in adulto homine effe fo- 
let, fitum obtinere perpendicularem, ita ut fuperfices in adul- 
to fuperior in embryone fit anterior ; inferior, pofterior: margo 
pofterior, fuperior, anterior, inferior. 

* Hepar defcendere cum margine fuo inferiore ufque ad crifs 
tam ofiium ilei et tali modo occapare totam fere cavitatem abe 
dominis. 

* Hepatis fuperficiem pofteriorem adeo concavam atque cur- 
vatam efle, ut extremitates hujus dextra et finiftra fe invicem 
fere tangant ; quo facto cavum quoddam oritur, in quo omnia 
reliqua contenta abdominis, excepta vefica urinaria, ita recon 
duntur, ut aperto abdomine embryonis, nos praeter velicam 
urinariam hihil con{picere a st ut haec in SEER DES 
jam monuimus. . 
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© Veficam felleam, collapfam ; vacuam et halitu qauodam fub- 
tilifimo intrinfecus obtectam, 

* Vafa umbicilicalia tam arteriae quam venae, collapfa et 
anguita effe. 

‘ Inteitina tenuia ampliora effe craflis et paululum fucco quo 
dam diftendi. 

‘ [nteftina craffla contra&ta, minus ampla tenuibus, nullo fluis 
do repleta. 

‘ Proceflum vermiformem inteftini coeci valde quidem lon- 
gum effe, ita ut refpectu adulti longior fit, ratione vero capa- 
citatis eodem modo, quo in adultis fe habere, et minime figuram 
bahere conicam aut ampliorem effé illo adulti. 

‘Cum inteftinum ileon totum, magis amplum quam colon 
eft, hinc inteftinum in adulto coecum appellatum, totum fere 
deeft, ita ut in embryone loco illius, exiguam tantum invenia- 
mus protuberantiam. 

‘ Veficam urinariam refpectu adulti longiorem, cylindricam, 
eumdemque fere ambitum quem urachum habere, ita ut vefica 
urinaria et urachus tamquam unus appareant canalis cylindricus. 

‘ Urachum valde amplum et ita diftinétum, ut ultra dimidi- 
am funiculi umbilicalis partem, illum continua via, perfequt 
poflimus ; quae vero perveftigatio, quo vefica urinaria major 
et amplior fit eo haec difficilior evadit.’ 


The liver does not increafe in fize after the fourth month, 
and about the fixth a true fecretion of bile commences. The 
gall-bladder, and its different coats, are accurately defcribed : 
that, which has been called the nervous coat, Dr. Walter thinks, 
is infenfible, becaufe he could trace no nerves into it. ‘The in- 
ternal furface of of the gall-biadder is fmooth and foft before 
the fecretion of bile begins ; it then grows rough and unequal, 
and thefe appearances increafe till the period of birth. ‘The 
internal membrane is vafcular, and thefe ruge are not dupli- 
catures ; for when feparated from the nervous coat, both are of 
the fame dimenfions. The blood which flows in the veffels of the 
vefica fellea is brought by the hepatic artery, and returned by 
the vena portarum. There is no glandular body in it, but the 
coats are defended by an exudation from the arteries: the wa- 
tery parts of the bile, our author thinks, are taken up by the 
veins, and carried to the vena cava ; and, in this way, he feems 
to exclude the lymphatics from their office. He next defcribes 
the valves in the cyftic duct, which are defigned to prevent 
regurgitation, and the mucous glands, by whofe fecretions it is 
defended. Many difeafes of the gall-bladder are alfo mention- 
ed, and, among the reit, it is obferved that, in one inflance, 
hydatides were found in it. 

With refpec& to the vaicular ftruéture of the liver, we can 
only felect thofe remarks which are new or lefs commonly 
known. The branches of the vena portarum conititute almoit 
its whole fubftance: its divifion is ramous, and not very un- 
like the arbor vitz in the cerebellum ; its termination is of two 
kinds, for, in its extreme branches, it either anaftomofes with 
Vor. LXILI. May, 1787. Cec the 
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the vena cava, or unites with the extreme branches of the he- 
patic duét into which it fecretes the bile. All the branches of 
the vena portarum may be diftinguitt.ed from thofe of the other 
veffels, by their being fomewhat compreffed in their progrefs, 
and flightly welled at their extremities. “The branchings of the 
hepatic artery and vena cava ate more fimple and lefs numerous 
than thofe of the vena portarum. ‘The branches of the hepa- 
tic ducts may be diftinguifhed by their being flightiy compreffed. 
The fecretory extremities of the vena portarum penetrate the 
greater branches of the hepatic ducts, and the fmalleit branches 
of the latter unite with the lymphatics. 

Thefe are the general facts ; for the varieties, we mutt refer 
to the author: they will not ferve, indeed, to explain the 
myfery,.of fecretion; but they will detect the abfurdities of 
thofe who derive it from the momentum of the blood, influ- 
enced by a peculiar hypothetical ramification of the veffels. 
When the hepatic artery is injected, all the other veffels were 
filled ; from which it is concluded that this artery contributes 
to nourifh the whole, and that the injection paffes through 
thofe branches which ufually convey the nutritious fluid: yet, 
when the experiments were tried on thofe who had died a vice 
lent death, the fpafm feemed to have affected the {mall veflels : 
there was no communication, and the injeciion was confined to 
the Jarge branches. The lymphatics of the liver are. beft in- 
jected trom the hepatic duét. Dr. Walter could never fill fo 
many veffels of this kind as Werner and Feller have reprefent- 
ed: he fufpects, with great reafon, that they filled alfo the 
branches of the vena portarum. 

Our author then recapitulates the fevera! offices of the differ- 
ent veffels. The hepatic artery nourifhes the whole; yet he 
feems to think that the extreme branches, difperfed on the ex- 
tremities of the vena portarum, contribute to the fecretion. Of 
this there is no evidence; the inflated extremities of the vena 
poriz, the immediate organs of fecretion, muft require nourifhe 
ment like the reit of the vifcus. LBefides, if the bile could be 
produced by an ordinary veficl, why was the blood {fo carefully 
fent round to feveral vifcera, before it arrived at the liver? 
and what affliftance can probably be derived by a few branches 
of a veficl of a very inconfiderable fize? Another corollary is, 
in Our Opinion, equally fufpicious, viz. that the veins of the 
gall-bladder abforb the thiner parts of the bile, and carry it to 
the vena porte: there is really no evidence of this abforption, 
and the vena porte receives the blood from the,gall-bladder in 
the fame manner as it receives the returning fluid from the vef- 
fels of the other bowels. ‘lhe author builds another corollary on 
this, that, in cafes of an infarction of the mefenteric glands, 
aman may be nouriflied by the abforption through the branches 
of the vena porte only. Every practitioner knows, thatin fuch 
cafes, the bluod receives very little fupply ; that this fupply 
may be eafily explained by the few veilzls which do not pals 
through any glands, or the few glands not dileafed. ‘Ihere is 
no 
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mo occafion to provide another path for it, and one for which 
there is no feeming foundation from experiences 

Dr. Walter thinks that his experiments will explain many 
difeafes. If, for initance, the fecreting brariches of the vena 
orte are obftructed, the anaftomofing ones will carry bilious 
blood to the general mafs, and produce jaundice, bilious fe 
vers, putrid fevers, &c. We can only obferve, that there is 
no inftance of jaundice, but from obitructed excretion 3 of bili- 
ous fevers, but from increafid fecretion ; of putrid fevers from 
either caufe. A difeafed liver produces a cachettic ftate, from 
imperfect aflimilation, in confequence of a want of bile; and 
when our author calls thofe branches of the vena porte fecre- 
tory ones, it virtually implies that the blood is changed into 
bile in them. From the obftruction of the vena porte he de- 
rives alfo hemorrhoids; but the blood from the re¢étum is not 
carried into the liver: it is the only exception in the alimen- 
tary canals We fhall not enlarge on this fubject, becaufe we 
think the nature of the hemorrhoidal humours is very obfcure : 
it feems pretty clear that they are not varicous veins, 

Dr. Walter derives inflammation from an acrimony in the 
blood of the hepatic artery, and calculi or fteatoms from the 
biood’s being loaded with thefe peculiar fubftances. This is 
merely hypothetical: it is of more confequence, when he ob- 
ferves, that inflammations, ulcers, tumors, and calculi, are 
from affections of the hepatic artery, and rarely affect the fecre+ 
tion. On the contrary, the caufe of infarcted livers appears, 
from injection, to be fituated in the vena porte. 

The Annotationes are intended to be embellithed with fe- 
veral plates : the copy we have received has one only ; but this 
is well executed, and a little attention will fupply the place of 
the reft. The language, as our readers will perceive from the 
extract, is neat and perfpicuous: the arrangement is alfo fo 
clear as fcarcely ever to Jeave the reader in doubt of the au- 
thor’s defign. 

We have, on the whole, received confiderable information 
from this work: we have freely mentioned its faults, becaufe 
it deferved our attention, and that of the world: nor can we 
think that any man of candor and ability will fuppofe himfelf 
to be fuperior to error, or difpleafed with the careful examina- 
tion of his labours. 
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Po’ es TR Y. 
Poems, chiefly in the Scottifh Dialett. By Robcrt Burns. Printed 
at Kilmarnock. 
W E have had occafion to examine a number of poetical pro- 
ductions, written by perfons in the lower rank of life, and 


who had hardly received any education ; but we do not recollect 
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to have ever met with a more fignal inftance of true and unculti. 
vated genius, than in the author of thefe Poems, His occupa- 
tion is that of a common ploughman; and his life has hitherto 
been fpent in ftruggling with poverty. But all the rigours of 
fortune have not been able to reprefs the frequent efforts of his 
lively and vigorous imagination. Some of thefe poems are of 
a ferious caft; but the ftrain which feems moft natural to the 
author, is the fportive and humorous. It is to be regretted, 
that the Scottifh dialect, in which thefe poems are written, 
muft obfcure the native beauties with which they appear to 
abound, and renders the fenfe often unintelligible to an Englith 
reader. Should it, however, prove true, that the author has 
been taken under the patronage of a great lady in Scotland, 
and that a celebrated profeflor has interefted himfelf in the cul- 
tivation of his talents, there is reafon to hope, that his diltin- 
guifhed genius may yet be exerted in fuch a manner as to afford 
more general delight. In the mean time, we muft admire the 
generous enthufiaf of his untutored mufe; and beftow the 
tribute of juft applaufe on one whofe name will be tran{mitted 
to pofterity with honour. 


The Vifton. A Poem to the Memory of Fonas Hanway, Efq. 40 
1s. 6d. Dodfley. 


The diction of this little poem is fpirited and elegant, though 
fomewhat too ornamental; as the following quotation (and the 
whole is in the fame ftyle), will evince : 


¢ I faid: and ftraight a warriour angel came 
From a furrounding cloud ; his rich attire 
Was living purple mix’d with lambent flame; 
A fun, his fhield ; his falchion, folid fire. 
Wide o’er him in triumphal grandeur fpread, 
A rainbow waves its rofeate ftreamers high ; 
An adamantine helmet grac’d his head, 
Stupendous glories lighten’d from his eye! 
Though terror nodded in his crimfon plume, 
Yet mildnefs temper’d {weet his afpect’s orient bloom.’ 


Fhe Farrago, a Pick-penny. By Timothy Periwinkle, E/g. late Groom 
to His Royal Highne/s F rince Pegafus. 8vo. 1s, Hazard, at Bath. 
Many a true word is fpoke in jeft! and we cannot better 
characterife this performance than by adopting the motto pre- 
fixed to it. * Say what you will, its a pick-penny.’ 


DRAMATIC. 


The Death of Dion. A Tragedy. Written by Thomas Harwood, 
- of Univerfity College, Oxford. 8vo. 15. 6+ Scatchard and 
Whitaker. 
‘ There is a fomething hangs upon my mind, 
That-faddens, and yet gladdens every thought.’ 
So fays one of the characters in this tragi-comic performance : 
and of this ‘ fadnefs’ and ‘ gladneis,’ we partook in the — ; 
I ‘ ut 
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but our mirth was excited by the ludicrous images it contained ; 
and we grieved for the author, not the hero of the piece. 


The Sultan; or, a Pecp into the Seraglio. A Farce. 1s. Dilly. 


This little piece is not new to the ftage, but now only firft 

ublifhed. It is taken from Marmontel, and is a pleafing ve- 
hicle for mufic, as well as for the fpirit and naiveté of Mrs. 
Abingdon or Mrs. Jordan. 


N O V EL S&S. 


Excefive Senfibility; or, the Hiftory of Lady Saint-Laurence. 
2 Vols 12mo. 6s. Robintons. 

This novel has no very diftinguifhing qualities: the arrange- 
ment is fufficiently artificial to intereft the reader; and the 
events are fo much within probability, as not to difguft him. 
Thefe volumes mutt be arranged in the middle clafs : they are 
not fo excellent as to deferve great commendation, or fo triffin 
as to excite contempt ; and we think they more nearly apenahek 
the former than the latter rank. 


The Curfe of Sentiment. 2 Vols. 6s. Robinfons. 


This is a pathetic and an interefting tale: the feelings are 
hurried away in commiferation of the diftrefs ; the heart is foft- 
ened, but, we fear, not amended. Whatever had been the af- 
fection which the tender, the artlefs Adeline had excited, how- 
ever the hero had been previoufly enfnared in the trammels of 
apparent virtue, but of real vice and difhonour, Adeline fhould 
have been informed of that marriage, and the fubfequent fepa- 
ration. If the tale be fictitious, this is a fault in the author; if 
it be genuine, it is a blemifh in the character of the hero, whofe 
greatett misfortunes originate from that concealment. It is faid 
to be true; perhaps it 1s an embellifhed truth, tor we have reafon 
to fuppote that part of it at leaft is added. ‘There is little novelty 
in the narrative; but the diftrefs is worked up with fingular 
power and pathos. If our limits had allowed, we fhould have 
enlarged a little more on the itory. 


Georgina; or, the Memoirs of the Belmour Family. By a Young 
Lady. 4 Vols, .2mo. 125 Baldwin. 


This is a perpetuum carmen, and gives a hiftory of the ad- 
‘ventures of grandfathers and grandmothers, continued down to 
their defcendants, without an adventure that can amufe, or an 
‘obfervation that can inttrucét. It is as dull as a homily, and as 
uninterefting as fir Richard Baker’s Chronicle. We hope the 
young lady had learned the art of making pies and puddings, 
with the Jong etcetera of female accomplifhments, before fhe was 
initiated into this idle trade. 


Henrictta of Gerftenfield. 4 German Story. 12mo. 35. Lane. 


This Story is faid to be the production of M,. Wieland ; bur, 
from fome circumftances, it is left untinifhed, either in the ori- 
Cc 3 ginal 
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ginal or tranflation. If we miftake not, the accounts which we 
have feen of the original, fpeak of more than one volume. The 
ftory, fo far as it goes, is well told; the reflections are judicious, 
and the moral unexceptionable, 

There are a few defects in the tranflation, which feem to fhow 
that the author is a foreigner; but, in the fubftance, independ- 
ent of the form, there is much merit. Is it in confequence of 
our common anceftry, that we feel a congenial warmth for ever 
thing of German origin? or do we only ; approve of their wrir- 

ings becaufe of the ftrong, found, guod fenfe, which is oblerv- 
able in every page ? 

On the whole, we have read the work with fa much pleafure, 
as to induce us to wifh for the continuation. 


Caroline ; or, the Diverfities of Fortune. A Novel. 3 Fol 
120. gs. Lane. 


This is a pleafing and interefting ftory : though made up of 
¢ fhreds and patches’ of the fcenes and characters of fimilar 
works; yet they are well arranged, and the attention is fo clofely 
fixed, that we went not the charm of novelty. The incidents 

are, héwever, rather too artiftcial ; and we fee too plainly the 
finger of contrivance. The intricacies, arifing from changes of 
names, alfo rather difpleafe, from their frequent introduétion, 
Thefe errors leffen a little the pleafure which would be otherwife 
felt, but the work has fufficient merit, in other refpects, to atone 
for them. 


The Village of Martindale. A Novel. 2 Vols, 12m0. 65. Lane, 


The author promifed us novelty, and he has not difappointed 
us. We do not mean to fay, that the knighted trader, the me- 
thodical juftice, or the punning eiquire, are wholly new ; but 
they are diftinguifhed by peculiar features, and a particular air, 
which render them pleafing companions, becaufe they are not 
¢ fo common-hackneyed in the eyes of men.’ P unning is a low 
ipecies of wit; but Mr. Sutherland’s puns are commonly fuccefs- 
ful; and the whole is an ingenious and animated per formance.—~ 
The flory. is conducted with fkill: we were interefied in the pro- 
grefs, aud pleafed with the conclufion. 


Retaliation ; or, the H:ffory of Sir Edward Ofwald and Lady 
Frances Seymour, A Novel. Ina Series of Letters. By Mrs. 
Cartwright, 4 Vols. 12mo. 125. Noble. 


A play has been written for the fake of the flage-effect of the 
fifth si; ; and this novel’s chief claim to applaule arifes from the 
incident in the fourth volume, which is conduéted with great 
addrefs.. Fhe reit is trite, infipid, and common. The moral 
is, however, good, and we fhall tranfcribe it in the avthor’s own 

words : : the aff Ctation of pretty language is equally confpicuous 
in other’ places’; ‘and it is always reprehenhible, as inconfiftent 
with a jut tafte. 


‘ A de- 
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© A deviation from truth, however apparently plaufible are its 
mor eae can never meet with the fanction of Heaven, but mutt 
revert, with the zxtereff of forrow, on the heart which has, for 
a moment, been feduced into a forgetfulnefs of the never-fading 
beauties of fincerity.’ 


Orlando and Seraphina, ATurkifhb Tale. 2 Vols. 12m0. 5: fewed. 
Lane. 


This florv, confeffedly imaginary, is borrowed from one of 
the initances of Kirke’s unfeeling cruelty, related by Hume. 
The narrative is well conduéted ; the changes, though fome- 
times at the extreme verge of probability, are yet, on the. 
whole, fufficiently credible ; the language is correct, forcible, 
and often elegant; the charafers varied and well difcrimi- 
nated. The termination differs from the event as it occurs in 
Hume: it is a happy one. 

The Turkifh manners are drawn from the relations of tra- 
vellers, particularly from the baron de Tott and Habefci, 
Whether the author has not been fufficiently attentive, or Eu- 
ropean notions are fixed too deeply to be thrown off, through a 
con:inued work, we know not, but the cuftoms are fometimes 
miftaken ; “a. to a nice enquirer, this error deftroys the cun- 
ning, the magic of the fcene. The outline is well preferved by 


the affiftances which we have mentioned: the error isin the mi- 


nuter parts of the finifhing. 


Lumlcy-Houfe. A Novel. By a Young Lady. 3 Vols. 2moe 
75° 6:7. JSewed. Lane. 


Mean fufpicion is more difgraceful than an eager credulity : 
though we have often been deceived by {pecious appearances, 
we fhal]l once once more believe; for, after carefully reading 
thefe volumes, we can find in them nothing inconfiftent with 
the defcription of the author which appears in the title. a 
young lady attempts to walk in the footiteps of mifs Barney : 
would be injudicious praife, as well as injurious to her ‘ fair 
fame,’ to fay that fhe has equalled Cecilia or Evelina. As a 
firft attempt, this work deferves praife; it is the Juxuriant herb- 
age, which promifes an ample harveft in due feafon. The 
flory is well conducted; the characters properly fupported ; 
and the denouement is rendered intereing, The charatters 
have, however, little noveity: in the fecond volume, the ftory 
drags fomewhat heavily along; and the event is too plainly 
revealed by the lirtle‘incident in the octagon chapel. There 
are no highly-fnithed fcenes, which hurry away the feelings in 
the whirlwind of paffion, or thofe little characteriftic details of 
lower hfe, which evince a deep knowlege of the human heart. 
We have mentioned very freely the young lady’s defects, to 
point out the objects for her future attention. We mean not 
to leffen her merits ; for we muft repeat, that this is in general 
a very pleafing and interefting work. The remarks are ani- 
mated and juii: the language, elegant and corre¢t. 

} Cc4 DI- 
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AA Sermon, preached at the Drum-Head, in the Queen’s Squares 
Lancafter, Sunday, Oober the 1ft, 1786, before Major-Gexcral 
Sir George Ofborn, Bart. and many of the Officers and Soldiers 
of the soth Regiment, upon the Delivery of the New Colours. 
To which are added, the Form of the Confecration of the Colours, 
and the Regimental Orders given out by the Colonel. By George 
Vanbrugh, LL.B. 4to. 156 Johnfon. 


¢ Love the brotherhood ; fear God; honour the king ;’ are 
the well-chofen words which Mr. Vanbrugh has felected for the 
fubject of his fhort exhortation. This Sermon, with the defcrip- 
tion of the ceremony annexed, reminded us of the period when 
religion and war went hand in hand; when the ceremonies of the 
former fandtified the latter ; and the hero fought with redoubled 
ardor, while he reficcted that he contended in the caufe of God, 
under the banners of Chiift. In this inftance we have the form 
of a religious ceremony, without the wildnefs of enthufiafm : 
the folemn and judicious rites, which attend the delivery of the 
colours, render them a facred depolit, and their defence becomes 
not only the injunctions of duty, but almott of religions Mr. 
Vanbrugh’s Sermon is well adapted to this ceremony, and to the 
peculiar fituation of his audience, who diftinguiflhied themfelves 
very particularly in the late war. 


Thoughts on the Progrefs of Socinianifn; with an Enquiry into the 
Cauufe and the Cure. To which ts added, A Letter to Dre Price, 
on bis Lite Sermons on the Chriflian Dodtrine. 800. 15. 


Johnfon. 


This is a ferious addrefs, and an earneft exhortation to minif« 
ters of all denominations, to oppofe the progre(s of a do¢trine 
which is reprefented as pernicious and unfcriptural. The authors 
point out, with great acutene/s, the caufes of the Socinians’ tii< 
umph, and, in this enumeration, of courfe fuggeft the conduct 
to be purfued on the one hand, or avoided on the other. We 
fliall felect no part of this pamphlet, becaufe we think the whole 
ought to be read together. Iris addrefled, we have faic, to mi- 
uifters of all denominations ; and this comprehenfive afiociation 
gives, occalionally, an apparent contradiction to the diferente 
counfels: the * Thoughts’ too, are the production of different 
daa and do not at all times feem to unite with fuccels. After 

requent examinations of this pamphlet, and comparing diferent 
paflages, we are not well able to explain their opinions on the 
Trimty, or the line of oppofition which they would recommend 
to the antagonifts of the Socinians. 

The Letter to Dr, Price is candid and refpe€tful : the authors, 
however, think him deficient in bis filence concerning the Holy 
Spirit, and not flating fome of the Jeaft exceptionabie views of 
the do¢trine of the Trinity. Here again we are at a lofs; but 
they expreisly tell us that they are not Athanafians. We think 

that 
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that the difficulties which they feel in underflanding one paffage 
of Dr. Price’s Sermons, may be obviated by a little reflection on 
the tenor of the author’s opinions and reafoning. 


MEDICAL 
An Effay for a Nofolozical and Comparative View of the Cynanche 


Maligna, or Putrid Sore Throat; and the Scarlatina Anginofa, 
or Scarlet Fever with Angina. Ly William Lee Perkins, M.D. 
8v0. 1s. 6d. Johnfon. 


There is little novelty in this Effay: it is in many refpects a 
compilation, with a view of pointing out the diftinctions between 
the fore throat attending fcarlet fever, and the malignant fore 
throat. This undoubtedly may be often done; but we believe 
it to be always ufclefs, for a judicious practitioner will attend to 
the ftate of the fever, and of the ftrength, compared with the 
appearances of the ulcers themfelves. The author 1s very appre- 
henfive of doing mifchicf: he does not reflect that young men, ia 
colleges, learn to be very active; and, from practice, often to ftand 
fill and Jook on while nature is doing her own work, While the 
pulfe and ttrength kcep up, whether the ulcers are attended with 
a fcarlet eruption, or the more dark efflorefcence of the putrid 
fore throat, little need be done: when they fail, it is then time 
for aflitance ; but the eruption will net greatly contribute to the 
practidoner’s inftruciion. ‘The treatment, as it refpects the de- 
lirium, is of more coniequence ; but this is not materially influ- 
enced by nofological conliderations. 


An Account of the Effects of Swinging, employed as a Remedy in the 
Pulmonary Confumption and Heédhic Fever. By James Carmichacd 
Smyth, M.D. F.R.S. 8v0. 25. Johnfon. 

Dr. Smyth deferves praife for his attempt to revive the 
ufe of a mode of exercife apparently ferviceable; but there is a 
great degree of difagenuity in concealing the original fources 
trom whoin the whole merit is derived. When he told us that_ 
‘Celfus, Coelius Aurclianus, the elder Pliny, and fome others,™ 
had recommended failing, he ought to have added, that they re- 
commended {winging alfo, from the inftruétions and experience 
of Afclepiades. ‘The effects mentioned by Coelius, CEtius, and 
Antyllus, are thofe which Dr. Smyth has mentioned: they da 
not fay indeed that it diminifhes the velocity of the pulfe, but that 
it lejiens fiver, checks colliquative fweats, and produces fleep, 
The reader may fee the whole fyftem in the eleventh chapter of 
the fixth book of Mercurialis de Arte Gymnaftica : we have rea- 
fon to think that our author has feen it before, fince Mercurialis 
as well as Dr. Smyth obferve, that Celfus mentions fwinging as 
a fubftiture for failing; an opinion that is not fairly deducible 
trom the words of Celfus, in the paflage referred to. 

In the cafes with which Dr. Smyth endeavours to eftablith the 
ufe of this remedy, the effects of {winging feem to be confider- 
able ; and thefe, at leaft, deferve much attention. It is not, 
howe 
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however, cafy, a priori, to afcertain the fuperiority of this 
motion over the continued motion of a chair or carriage; yet, 
from its producing navufea and its confequences, there is probably 
a great difference in their effects. The ufe of the hyofcyamus 
in hemorrhages, the author modeftly obferves, is not commonly 
known ; but he ought to have added, that it was very generally 
employed by the older phyficians, and is particularly recom- 
mended, if we miilake not, by Mr. Boyle. 


An Effay on the Virtues and Properties of the Ginfeng Tea, by 
Count Belchilgen, M.D. formerly Phifician to the Emprefs 
Queen of Hungary, Knight of St. John of Ferufalem. And 
FJ. A. Cope, M.D. and P.R.B. With Obferwations on the 
pernicious Effects of Tea-drinking in general. 8vo. 15¢ Randall. 


Count Belchingen and Dr. Cope feem to be nearly related to 
the crowd of ideal gentlemen who affift us with Syfiems of Geo- 
graphy, Tranflations of Jotephus, with Hiftoiies either of Eug- 
Jand or the Bible. Dr. Cope ovght to have corre&ed his 
friend’s Janguege, for the good people of England may die 
before they could find, from the following pafluge, whether he 
has chemically ana! lyzed the bleffing of life, or the reftoration 
of health: they might wafte the midnight oil, or be confumed 
by the hectic which nocturnal Jucubrations produce, before they 
could difcover how fubfequent aitcflations of effeéts can prove 
a cheinical procefs. 

¢ In fhort, without meaning to enter into a phyfical analvfis 
of all the properties of the ginfeng tea, which would be ofier- 
ing little Jefs than a jargon to thole out of the profeffion, ] am 
warranted to fay, that as the prefervation and reftoration of 
health form the greateit blefling of life, 1 can, both from a che- 
mical proces of this, as well as the moft repeated and confirmed 
experience of its effects (which the fubiequent atteilations to 
this Effay wil) fully prove), recommend it as one of thofe bene- 
ficent difpenfations of Providence, which, in its varicus boun 
«ties, it has been gracioufly pleafed to below upen mankind.’ 

This whole pamphlet offered only a feries of disappointments. 
We expefied the kughct of Si. John would have faid fomething 
difcriminated and cicar on the jubjr€t, without tranfcribing the 
language of every guack-bill which has cfiered a firengthening 
medicine; noze-the obfervations on tea drinking might be 
vfeful: they are copied fiom another work, Ginieng at leaf 
would be cefcribed: there appeais to be no fuch ingredient in 
the medicine. We mull leave the {ubject then in the fame my- 
fterious flate that we found it; adding only, that the medicine 
niuft be . very ulelul One, fince one of the young ladies, in 
the certificate annexed, after drinking it a month * was quite 
another perlon.—We have reafon to believe that the identity 
would have been as much changed, if fhe had drank rofemary 
and pepper-mint teas. 

The botanical remarks at the end are too ridiculous for a 
moment's notice. 
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MISCELLANEO U-S. 

The Natural Hiftory of Birds; containing a Variety of Fads fe- 
leted from feveral Writers, and intended for the Amufement and 
Inftruction of Children. With Copper-Plates. Part l. 8vo. 
15. 6d. plain. 25. coloured. Johnion. 


This is a pleafing and an ufeful little compilation : it contains 
a fhort account of the two firft orders of Linnzus, the accipitres 
and pice, with etchings, accurately defcribing the diftioguifhing 
parts of the feveral genera. ‘There is as much of fyitem in this 
work as is neceflary to give correct ideas, but not fo much as to 
difguft, or be with difficulty underftocd, while the other details 
are entertaining, and to a young mind highly interefting. On 
the whole, we are much pleafed with the defign, and, in general, 
with the execution. Buffon feems to have been the compiler's 
chief fource, and fome of his errors are occafionally copied ; but 
they are not of fufficient confequence to injure the work in any 
gieat degree. We wifh the author fuccefs in the profecution of 
his plan, which deferves great commendation, 


Tie Theatre of Education. A New Tranflation from the French of 
Madame la Marquife de Sillery, late Madame la Comteffe de Gentlis. 
t2mo. 4Vols. 10s. Walter. 

We reviewed a tranflation of this work in our Fifty-fecond 
Volume, p. 39. and to that article we mutt refer for an account 
of its plan, and execution. We are not told why a new tranfla. 
tion was required: the former, though fomewhar incorreét, con- 
veyed the meaning of the author very well: the new one, though 
in many retpects different, and fometimes better, is not, how- 
ever, unexceptionable. 


fin Apology for Negro Slavery: or the Weft-India Planters vindie 
cated from the Charge of Inbumanity. The Second Edition, 
avith Additions. 80. 25 Faulder, 


In our Sixty-firft Volume, p. 240. we reviewed the firft edi- 
tion of this work: fince that time the author has, in many re- 
{pects, enlarged it, and rendered it more valuable. He is an 
able apologilt, and has added his name to the work, fince the 
anonymous antagonitts of Mr. Ramfay were accufed of writin 
what they were afhamed to own, Mr. Gordon Turnbull, how- 
ever, gives the moft favourable account of the management of 
the Negroes, and the methods of the humanett plantcrs. The 
are not always fo well trea‘ed as he wifhes to reprefent, and as 
he has probably feenthem. The planters will, we hope, be at 
Jatt willing to believe, that Negro flavery is not effential to the 
proper cultivation of their ettares. 


A Critical Review of the Works of Dr. Samuel Tobnfon, containe 
ing a particular Vindication of Jeveral eminent Cearaders. Sv. 
is. 6d. Rutted. 

This buzzing fly has teazed and puzzled us; for we at firft 
remembered the Deformities of Johnion no more than the guat 

: which 
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which flung us in the heat of lait fummer. But, on recollection, 
we thought that, from the mildnéfs of the feafoy, he might be 
revived more early, and fooner acquire his native virulence, 
than in colder fprings. To drop the metaphor, the author of the 
Deformities is become a Critical Reviewer: he fpeaks of his 
work, as publifhed laft year, and of lord Kaims, as one of its 
admirers. We were pleafed to find that not only the ports of 
France, but of the other world, were opened to us; and antici- 
pated much fatisfaction, a fatisfaction fuperior to drinking French 
wines, from this communication. Yet, of this laft year’s pub- 
lication, we remembered nothing : by a lucky hint, in the middle 
of the pamphler, we were referred to its real title, and found it 
recorded in our Fifty-fourth Volume, as a publication in the 
middle of the year 1782. We can only fuppofe that the author 
has flept in this interval, and recorded his dreams, or thar the 
pamphlet, undiftinguifhed at its firft publication, is now adorned 
with anewtitle*. He ftill abufes Dr. Johnfon with great vio- 
lence, and will not zow allow him any merit; though we muft 
own, that he faid fomething about his learning and abilities in 
the former pamphlet. Really the paroxyfm 1s very ftrong ; and 
we hope that he is properly taken care of ; yet, like moft people 
in that fituation, he is often fhrewd, and occafionally fenfible, 
Tf it will give his friends any fatisfaction, our medical reviewer 
fall be deputed to attend a namefake ; we cannot allow him to 


be a brother, 


Effays on Various Subjects, Critical and Moral. By William Bel- 
chier, Efg. 2¥ols. 8vo. 55. in Boards, Jamefon. 


As copies of our author’s Effays remained in the bookfeller’s 
warehoufe, he feems to have collected them together, and added a 
new title; hoping, perhaps, that together they may obtain that 
notice which, in their feparate ftate, they had failed of procuring, 
The Letters on Wit and Humour were noticed in our Fifty-feventh 
Volume, p.79; the Review of Locke, in the Fiftty-ninth, p. 94. 
The Grammatical Strictures, and the Review of Buller’s Ana- 
logy, have, we believe, occurred in our other volumes; bet 
we have not been able to difcover the different articles. At all 
events, they do not merit particular examination: we have had 
fufficient opportunity of appreciating our author’s critical and 
metaphyfical talents ; and, in thefe works, he does not foar above 
his former crude attempts. 


A Panegyric on Great Britain, in Imitation of the Funeral Oratians 
of the Ancients. By Edward Hauking A.M. Second Edition. 
80. 6d. Hookham, 

We reviewed the firft edition of this Panegyric in our Sixty- 
firiti Volume, p.4¥7- Mr. Hankin tells us, that it has been 
well received ; and, as may be expected, a new edition is the 
confequence. The Panegyric feems to have been re-printed 
without additions or alterations, 





Ans 


, 


* It is dated in 1787. 
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Anticipation of the Speeches intended to be fpoken in the Houfe of 


Commons, on Friday, May 4, upon the Motion of Alderman Newns 
ham, relative to the Affairs of the Prince of Wales. 8v0. 25. 
Kearfley. 

The debate which forms the fubject of this pamphlet havin 
never been agitated, it is impoflible to decide on the jufnets 
of the author’s fentiments by the’ teft of experience. We thall 
only obferve that he has urged both fides of the queftion, if not 
with the ftrongeft arguments, at leaft with unbounded freedom. 
In one or two inftances, we think the principles of the fpeakers 
not juftly difplayed, in fome their abilities are exaggerated, 
in others they are below the itandard of truth, and the laf is 
obvioufly a caricatura. 


Kearjley’s Table of Trades. Anew Edition. 12mo. 1s.6d. Kearfley, 


In this Table, the different trades are arranged alphabeti- 
cally; and many occur which we never before heard of. Under 
each is the ufual apprentice-fee ; the money required to begin 
trade; the wages of a journeyman by the week or year, either 
without, or with board; and a mark of diftin€tion, where the 
trade is laborious. In this enumeration much muft be imper- 
fect, and much erroneous; but, on the whole, it is tolerably 
correct ; and its imperfections are not the object of criticifm. 
The Table, as is alleged, may be ufeful to parents and guar. 
dians. ‘The extracts from Collier’s Treatife on Trades, the 
advice on the choice of a matter, and directions for the condu& 
of apprentices, though not new, are judicious, and properly 
aided co the Tabies. The laws relating to apprentices, &c. 
are alfo an ufeful addition to this humble, unobtruding com- 
pilation. 


Some Hints towards a Revifal of the Penal Laws, (Sco 8vo. 15. 
Debrett. 


The defect of police in the capital has long been a fubject of 
juft complaint, and may be confidered as a national reproach, 
whether owing to inadequate laws, or a remiffnefs in the execu- 
tion of them. ‘That in many cafes they are not fufficiently en- 
forced by the magiitrate, we believe will not be denied; but 
that in others the penal ftatutes are really defective, is equally 
certain; and of this the author of the prefent pamphlet takes 
notice of fome remarkable inftances. Houfes of bad fame he 
defcribes, and certainly with jultice, as the great nurferies of 
profligacy, and which demand the particular attention of the 
magiftrates. He, likewife, imputes much of the diffolutenefé 
among the lower claffes of the people to a miftaken lenity, which 
has prevailed of late in the difpenfation of the penal laws. We 
fincerely with that the fenfible and ufeful Hints of this author 
may induce the legiflature f{peedily to adopt more effectual 
methods for the fuppreffion of crimes, which are no lefs injua- 
tious to the happinefs of the public, than derogatory to the 
wifdom of government. , 
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Sugzeftions for rendering the Inclofure of Commen Fields and Wafte 
Lands a Source of Population and Riches. By Thomas Stones 
8vo. 15. 6d. Robinfons. 


The author of thefe Suggeftions is Mr. Stone, Jand and tythe 
furveyor at Bedford, who feems to be well acquainted with his 
fubject. He recommends, in particular, ‘ that, before any new 
inclofure is fet about, the proprietors confider well whether the 
foil is of a nature to admit the cultivation of turnips, cole-feed, 
cabbages, or artificial graffes ; or of being converted into patture 
Jand, that will increafe in goodnefs of quality the longer it re- 
mains in that ftate. If the foil is not poffeffed of any of thefe 
properties, the improvement by means of inclofure is doubtful, 
confidering the expences of an act of parliament, and the other 
attendant charges. When an inclofure is determined upon, 
care muft be taken that the lands are not crofs-cropped, or 
driven out of heart by fucceflive crops, and the manure of the 
refpective farms wafted, or mifapplied, previoufly to the inclo« 
fure taking place; and that perfons are appointed commifioners 
who will rather prevent enormous and uaneceflary expences, 
than incur them.’ 

He likewife advifes, that farms be laid out in different fizes, 
fimilar to a plan formerly recommended by Mr. Kent. For 
more minute obfervations on this important fubje@, we muk 
refer our readers to the pamphlet. 


The Elements of Englifh Grammar, methodically arranged. B 
G. Neville Ufshers 12mo. 15. 6d. Evans. 


We reviewed thefe Elements in our Sixtieth Volume, p. 4745 
and muft now announce the fecond edition of a very ufeful 
work, The author thinks, in one of our animadvertions, we 
mifunderftood him: we think he evidently mifunderitands us. 
He {poke of the flavifh method of loading the memory, with 
very little affiftance or improvement of the underftanding. We 
remarked that, in early youth, the memory only could be ems 
ployed, as the other powers of the mind are not evolved. He 
here exprefsly oppofes the memory and the underltanding ; and 
our remark, pointed to that oppofition, fhows that we read his 
obfervations more attentively than he did our’s. He thinks we 
overlooked his remarking, that fome parts of the Grammar were 
to be committed to memory: we did not; but they were fo few 
a§ to afford little exercife to that funGion. 


Reformation; or, a Plan for abolifbing Chriftianity. 12mo. 25. 
Becket. 


The idea of this production feems to have been taken from 
Swift’s Argument againtt abolifhing Chrilfiianity. The plan 
of the prefent author is for abolifhing it. As he is evidently 
an imitator, he has no great claim to ingenuity ; but his iro- 
nical humour is inoffenfive. 
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The Country Lawyer. By Dr. Fohn Trufler. 12mo. 35. fered. 


urray. 


This compilation is intended as a fubftitute to Burn’s Juftice, 
and other fimilar works of general convenience. In afcertain- 
ing the law with refpect to common occurrences, it may be 


ufeful. 


The Trial at large, the King againff Mr. Amery, one of the Alders 
men, and Mr, Monk, one of the Common Council of Cheftere 
Svo. 35. 6d. Lowndes. 


This Trial being of a local nature, can prove intereRing only 
to thofe who were more immmediately concerned in the iffue 
of it. 


Amufenrents in High Life. 12m0. 25. Litter. 


This is faid to contain an account of conjugal infidelities in 
1736; but it has no more relation to that year than to any 
other period. It prefents a correfpondence between two women 
of abandoned charaéter, in a ftrain which offers violence to 
every principle of delicacy. The lewdnefs of this production 
can be exceeded by nothing but its infipidity. 


Trial between William Fawskeaer, E/q. Plaintiff, and the Hon. 
John Townfbend, Defendant, for Criminal Converfation with 
the Flaintifi’s Wife. 4tow 15. Gd. Smith. 

The prefent Trial differs from moft others relative to divorces 
jn one circumiftance, which is, that it contains not fo much as 
one immodeft idea; general evidence having been found fufe 

cient to eftablifl the criminality. In this caufe, a verdict was 
given for the plainuff of five hundred pounds. 


Every Man bis own farrier. By Francis Claters 800. 55. 6d. 
in Boards. Baldwin. 


Numerous are the treatifes which have been written on this 
interelting fubject. We know that the world has received little 
benefit from the popular attempts to render the knowiege of 
medicine univerfal ; and we believe that the fame is the refult, 
in many cafes, of encroachments on the province of the farrier, 
In this fyftem, however, the management and difeafes of horfes 
are treated with peripicuity and jadgment. 


An Account of the Condudt of Mr. Lexy, refpefing Chrifizan Claufs, 
and other extraordinary Perfonagese Smail v0. No Price, or 
Bookfeller’s Name. 


As this fubject is to be reviewed by the lord chancellor, we 
fhall not attempt to anticipate his decree. Mr. Levy’s friend 
has properly given his reafons for interfering in this matier, 
previous to the decifion ; but he will allow us to add, chat what 
might occafionally influence a friend can have no effect on 
flrangers. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


WE have fovoften exprefled our difepprobation of the method of 
fending articles with books, that we are furprifed to find authors or 
their friends following a plan fo injudicious and improper. It al- 
ways leads us to fufpect that they are afraid of a fair examination; 
and, for that reafon, may induce us to feek for errors. We were 
much pleafed with the conduct of an author lately on this occafion ; 
for he no fooner heard that a forward friend had reviewed his work, 
than he indignantly difclaimed any affittance, and withed that bis 
merits fhould be determined, afer a candid and impartial enquiry, 
We have notised thefe two communications, that we may return our 
thanks to the author for his confidence in us. 





WE have received a Letter from Dr. Lettfom, relating to the fimi- 
larity. of a paffage in our laft Number, to a paragraph in his Natural 
Hiftory of the Tea-Tree, where the author tells us, that the mon- 
keys tear away branches of this tree, when they are provoked, to 
annoy their antagonift. By this means much tea is procured from 
fituations, which are otherwife inacceflible. We mutt add the rett, 
according to his requeit, in his own words. He will excufe us for 
abridging it, fince the whole is too long for this department of our 
work. 


¢ Although there is a remarkable coincidence of language, as 
well as of fentiment, in your publication of 1787, and mine of 1772, 
yet I do not by any means infer, that you had any recollection of 
the latter: fo far from harbouring any unworthy fufpicion of your 
quotation, I acknowledge that your whole article of Foreign Literary 
Correfpondence gave me much fatisfaction, as well as the particular 
one, on the employment of monkeys in the manufactory of tea, 
having often encountered cenfure and sidicule for admitting fuch an 
extraordinary faét; from both I fhall now fhelter myfelf under un- 
deniable authority, | 

‘ I fhould not, however, have publicly noticed the fimilarity of 
the patiages above quoted, were it not for tke occafion of explain- 
ing the manner which put me in poficflion of the fact, prior to any 
publication that I had met with, although I have read and con{ulted 
one hundred and twenty-fix hiftorical relations of tea. 
_ © In nations that have not acquired printing, the arts which they 
have difcovered are generally preferved and explained by paintings, 
and hieroglyphic reprefentations. In Chinefe drawings, I have feen 
the hiftory of making porcelain, of cultivating rice, as wel) as that 
of collecting and preparing tea; in which I particularly noticed the 
reprefentation of thus ufetully employing thefe irafcible animals.’ 


We believe-the work itfelf is not to-be found at any bookfeller’s 
in London. Our copy came from Paris; but Mr. Eimfley will pro- 
bably be icon avie to procure it. 





Mr. Macnab’s two pamphiets are, at prefent, under a careful 
examination. 
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